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Kellogs’s Teachers Agency 5°57. sic; 
thousands of high-grade positions with excel- 
No charge to employers, none 
for registration. Enroll now! We have a 
constant demand for experienced teachers. 
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Catalogs gladly sent on request 


This bureau suggests specially chosen teachers 
for placement in schools which are trying to im- 
prove upon traditional methods. 
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focus prism binocular. 
A few used ones, guaran- 
teed, for $19.50. Send 
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4 | used makes of glasses. 
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Chemical, Medical and allied subjects. Complete 
files, volumes and copies, bought and sold. Kindly | 


send us a list of your wants and items of which | 
you may wish to dispose. $37.50 Stereoscopic pocket J. ALDEN LORING, 
B. LOGIN & SON, INC. ee woe 8 Owen, I. TY. 
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29 East 21st Street 


For Home Economics reading that is | The American National Committee of 


the International Union for the Scientific 
Investigation of Population Problems has 
received the offer of $2,500 from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund for the purpose of further- 
ing research in this field. The Committee 
is enabled through this means to offer one 
or more Fellowships to qualified persons 
who are engaged in the investigation of 
population problems. 


Applications from competent persons 
should be addressed to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
Chairman of the American National Com- 
mittee, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Authoritative 
Professional 
Alert 
Attractive 


Read 
Journal Of Home Economics 


Authoritative 


Official organ of the American Home Economics 


Association. 


Professional 
Deals with the application of modern, natural | 
and social science to healthful nutrition, suitable 
clothing, proper housing, wise use of income, effi- 
cient home management, child care and parental | 
education, and family relationships. | 


Alert 


New books reviewed 
zine articles abstracted. 
and international interest. 


and noted. Current maga- | 
News of local, national, | 


Attractive 
Typography, good; content, stimulating; ar- 
rangement, satisfying; appearance, artistic. 


Send for free sample copy or send $3.00 for one year 
(12 issues), $5.00 for two years, to 


101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Md. 





The application should include a statement 
of the candidate’s qualifications, a list of 
his publications, and, if possible, copies of 
these; also suitable endorsements or testi- 
monials. The applicant should state the 
problem on which he proposes to work and 
give some indication of his plan. He may 
be required to conduct his work at some uni- 
versity or institute approved by the Commit 
tee, but the applicant should state whether 
he has any preference in this respect. The 
amount of the stipend will depend to some 
extent on the number of applications sub- 
mitted and on the particular qualifications 
of the successful candidates. 
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THE FRENCH AND GERMAN ACADEMIC 
EXAMINATIONS AND DEGREES 


By Professor M. J. DEMIASHKEVICH 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


I. THE ORIGINS 


ANATOLE FRANCE in an étude found in 
the Vie Littéraire refers, in a few mas- 
terly lines, to the evening chats of students 
in the Garden of Luxembourg and under 
the stately trees of the Avenue d’Observa- 
toire where the tumultuous citizens of the 
Latin Quarter ‘‘many times made over the 
world, arguing before an assembly of the 
stars and assisted by the silence of the 
deserted alleys.’ It is fair to suppose 
that in their architectonic plans there were 
details relative to examinations and de- 
At least, the subject was likely to 
come up before the would-be reformers of 
the universe in their spring deliberations, 
at about the time when the approaching 
major examinations usually begin to take 
the ugly form of a disturbing reality even 
in the dreamiest heads among those en- 
rolled in one Paris school or another. And 
it is certainly a venerable, if not always a 
pleasant, subject—it is undoubtedly older 
than the Quartier Latin itself. 

Gabriel Compayré, the celebrated his- 
torian of education, advises those who dis- 
approve of the multiplicity, if not of the 
very existence, of academic examinations 
and degrees that the criticism must be 

1V. III, p. 55. 


frees. 


addressed to the medieval university ad- 
ministration. It was the medieval univer- 
sities that invented college examinations 
and degrees. Greek antiquity was inno- 
cent of those shortcomings, guilty as it 
may have been of many others. To say 
nothing of Socrates, the Platonic Acad- 
nor the Aristotelian 
their successors in other Mediterranean 
countries granted any degrees. Rome, 
though much more awake to the rights and 
responsibilities of the state than were, on 
the whole, the Greek communities, did not 
do much in the way of state administra- 
tion and supervision of education. A 
feeble beginning in that direction appears 
to have been made towards the end of the 
imperial régime, but it was, as the régime 
itself, without a future. Emperor Valen- 
tinian issued, in 399, an edict purporting 
to draw a distinction between the ‘‘soph- 
ists’’ of the time, that is to say, the ambu- 
lant professors of no competence and no 
value ‘‘who have no right to teach and who 
should be removed’’ and ‘‘masters who are 
respected by competent persons and 
should be differentiated from their deceit- 
ful rivals and permitted to pursue their 
ealling.”’ 

The edict of Pope Honorius III, given 


emy, Lyceum, nor 
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in Rome in the year 1219, may be regarded 
as the beginning of the grievous institu- 
The edict 
established an examination for the degree 
the license to 
teach. <A further, and in a sense final, 
establishment of dates from the 
regulation enacted by the University of 
Paris about 1231 and copied by the other 


tion of academic examinations. 
of licentia docendi, 7.e., 
degrees 
accordance 


licentia 
bacea- 


universities. In 
the 
follow 


continental 
this degree of 
had to the 
laureate, and the doctorate could not be 
without the licentia pre- 
requisite. Holders of the licentia were in 
some cases ealled magistre (masters), in 
holders of the 


with rule 


. ° 
docendi upon 


obtained as a 


doctore $, 
higher degree. Yet, in some places, the 
terms magistri and doctores both were the 
denominations of holders of the higher 
degree, with this difference: magistri was 
the title of the university teachers of 
humanities (magistri artium) while doc- 
tores were the different 
branches of law (doctores utriusque iuris). 
Such, for instance, appears to have been 
the custom of the early German universi- 
ties. After the Protestant Reformation 
the German Emperors arrogated to them- 
selves the right of conferring the doctorate 
upon the recommendation of their Pfalz- 
grafen, the then equivalent of modern 
chancellor. 


distinetion from 


instructors in 


prime minister or imperial 
The diplomas coming from the emperor’s 
chancellery were decorated with the impe- 
rial (bulla). The beneficiaries were 
therefore called, in distinction from hold- 
ers of regularly granted doctor’s degrees 
(doctores rite promoti) doctores bullatt. 
They were the forerunners of modern hon- 


seal 


orary doctors. 

To attenuate the guilt of the medieval 
universities in the eyes of those of us who 
have to take their degrees, the pleading 
before those who already have theirs being 
scarcely necessary, it might be mentioned 
that the learned gentlemen of the time 
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merely conformed, as it behooved their 
status, to the social usage of the era, when 
skilled vocations were organized in eor- 
porations or guilds, each of which was sub- 
divided three groups—apprentices, 
companions and masters. The baccalaure- 
ate, licentia docendi, and doctorate corre- 
sponded to the three divisions within the 


into 


guilds. The promotion from one division 
to another was conditioned upon a certain 
quantity and quality of work, and the mas- 
tership was bestowed upon the presentation 
of a masterpiece to the committee of mas- 
ters. Similarly, in order to become a 
magister artium or a doctor vuris, and thus 
to acquire the right to follow the profes- 
sion of teaching it was made obligatory 
that the aspirant remain for a certain time 
on the benches of the school as a student 
and then pass a set examination given by 
persons competent to judge, in other 
words, the university teachers. The simi- 
larity between the guild situation and the 
university situation will show itself as a 
very close one if it will be recalled that 
the medieval academic degrees were at the 
same time professional diplomas or certifi- 
cates. 

The early medieval university customs 
relative to examinations and degrees seem 
to have been better preserved in France 
than in Germany. 


II. Tue PRESENT SITUATION IN FRANCE 
To begin with, the French universities 
grant, just as do the American universities 
and colleges of the university rank, all the 
three degrees which existed in the Middle 
Ages: (a) baccalaureate, (b) licence, 
which is the nearest continental approach 
to the American M.A. and M.S., and (c) 
doctorate. Furthermore, all the three de- 
grees carry with them, as did the medieval 
degrees, certain vocational privileges, the 
smallest and least definite being those at- 
tached to the baccalauréat. 
Baccalauréat (dipléme de bachelier), or 
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‘‘bachot’’ as it is ealled in the familiar 
language, is granted on the basis of an 
examination given by special committees 
appointed by the minister of public in- 
struction and fine arts. The committees 
are composed of the university and secon- 
dary school professors and sit twice a year, 
in June-July and October, at each of the 
Freneh state universities. The nearest 
foreign equivalent of the French bacea- 
laureate examination seems to be, on the 
procedure side, the English matriculation 
The baccalauréat is taken in 
two parts. Normally, the first part is 
taken at the end of the junior year in the 
secondary school (Premiére) and the sec- 
ond part at the end of the senior year 
(Philosophie-Mathématiques). The exam- 
ination consists of papers and oral inter- 
rogations in each subject on the examina- 
tion program covering very largely the 
entire curriculum of the secondary school 
forms inclusive of the junior year or the 
Premiére for the first part of baccalaure- 
ate and that of the senior year for the 
second part. The examination may be 
repeated by the unsuccessful candidates. 
The number of trials is not limited, but 
each time the examination has to be taken 
in toto, irrespective of the previous success 
of the candidate in a given subject. The 
vast majority of candidates come from the 
public and regular private secondary 
schools, but under the law any person who 
is sixteen years of age is entitled to admis- 
sion to the first part of the baccalaureate 
examination upon sending to the secretary 
of the academy? an application duly exe- 
cuted upon the legal form (papier timbré) 
bearing a stamp which represents a state 
tax. No candidate can be examined by his 
secondary school professor sitting on the 
committee.® 


examination. 


2 Academy in this case means one of the seven- 
teen regions into which France is divided for the 
purpose of educational administration. 

* Types of topics in the French composition: 
On his return from England (1767), Jean-Jacques 
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The value of the dipléme de bachelier is 
threefold. First, the baccalaureate is the 
state sanction of the completion of secon- 





Rousseau has wandered for three years and then 
settled in Paris (1770), where he remained until 
death (1778). 
ment in the rue Platiére persecuted by the curios- 


He lived modestly in a little apart- 
ity of visitors. Often did he leave the town for 
long excursions on foot in the country around 
Paris. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (1737-1814), 
who was introduced to Rousseau in June of 1772, 
accompanied him on some of the excursions, both 
being great lovers of nature. They admired the 
trees and flowers and ‘‘the peaceful solitary little 
valleys.’’ Jean-Jacques herborised as at the time 
of his delightful stay in the island of Saint- 
Pierre. He talked willingly of his adventurous 
life and in these reminiscences, even the darkest 
days presented a moving charm while the happy 
occurrences, rare in the life of Rousseau, evoked 
in him a great joy. Jean-Jacques at times talked 
about education, literature and arts, or about 
social problems. Both grieved at the vanity of 
men which makes them desert the solid enjoy- 
ments of simple life in nature to seek corruptive 
and imaginary satisfactions in the pleasures of 
fashionable society. When the night was falling, 
the excursionists would take leave of each other, 
after having agreed that they would meet the next 
Sunday and Rousseau would return to his modest 
home, his serenity restored and almost happy. 
Drawing freely upon the indications given above, 
relate one of those excursions imagining a conver- 
sation between Jean-Jacques Rousseau and Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre. 

You have often come across the expressions 
such as ‘‘sweet’’ and ‘‘tender’’ Vergil. Already 
Horace in his ‘‘Satires’’ (I, x, v. 44) spoke of 
the ‘‘sweetness’’ and ‘‘elegance’’ of Vergil; 
Boileau, in his ‘‘Art Poétique’’ (II, v. 26) and 
Sainte-Beuve, in his ‘‘Pensées d’Adut,’’ also 
praised the ‘‘tenderness’’ of the writings of 
Vergil. Do you think, in the light of your knowl- 
edge of the work of the poet, that the characteris- 
tics attributed to him by Herace, Boileau, and 
Sainte-Beuve give an adequate idea of his genius? 

You will imagine a dialogue between an uncle 
and his nephew talking in Paris around 1835. 
The uncle is a notary public and has remained 
entirely loyal, in his literary taste, to the tradi- 
tions of classicism. The nephew is an ardent 
romanticist. He moves among the young writers 
and artists, and is infatuated with Lamartine, 
Hugo, Musset, and Gautier. Construct the dia- 
logue in such a way as to make it possible for the 
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dary education.* The secondary schools 
themselves, even the state schools, do not 
give any final examinations or issue grad- 
uation certificates. 

Second, the baccalauréat is a passport 
for admission to the university, the univer- 
sity studies being on the graduate level, in 
The baccalauréat 


American terminology. 
diploma is also a legal document demanded 


as prerequisite at many civil service ex- 
Admission to the higher 
technical (les Grandes Ecoles) 
military and civilian, and to the Superior 
Normal School (Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure) is based on a highly competitive 
entrance examination given by each of 


aminations. 


schools 


those sehools. 

Third, the baccalaureate is very valu- 
able socially—a title to respectability still 
imperative in case of young men of the 
middle and upper middle class and not 
superfluous in case of the young ladies. 
The rector of the Academy and University 
of Paris has very well said in his humor- 
ous address to the eandi- 
dates at the October examination of 1929: 
‘*We all have gone through the mill. So 
will your children and_ grandchildren. 
The only Frenchmen who were not forced 
to take the baccalaureate examination 
were those who established the institution 
of the > The failure to 
reader to visualize the manners and the appear- 
ance of the persons of the dialogue, while follow- 
ing one of their conversations on literature inclu- 


baccalaureate 


bacealaureate. 





sive of plays. 

Does the ‘‘honest man’’ of the seventeenth cen- 
tury such as he is defined by La Rochefoucauld, 
Pascal, de Méré, possess qualities compatible with 
the needs of the contemporary society? 

According to the celebrated formula of Fénélon 
(‘‘Lettre A 1’Académie’’) ‘‘the good historian is 
outside all time and all countries.’’ To what ex- 
tent, do you think, Michelet answers Fénélon’s 
description of the good historian and if he does 
not, is he still a ‘‘good historian?’’ 
+‘‘La porte de sortie de 1’enseignement secon- 


daire.’’ 
5‘*Le Temps,’’ November 17, 1929 (L’aimable 


Pédagogie). 
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obtain the bachot is very much of a dis- 
grace for the family of the young man and 
consequently a serious family concern.’ 
Hence, the trade of private coaching of 
weaklings, and the efforts, apparently very 
seldom successful, to obtain the precious 
bachot by fraudulent methods. Hence, the 
suggestion offered by a somewhat cynical 
foreign visitor that every newborn French- 
man ought to receive from the state and 
have put into his cradle the baccalaureate 
diploma and the decoration of Légion 
d’honneur,’ as such an arrangement would 
save much of the French national energy 
for more serious purposes. 

Yet the French themselves appear to 
believe that the baccalaureate is a test of 
ability and stimulus to the display of the 
energy of French youth too valuable to be 
discarded or even facilitated. The educa- 
tional career of a Frenchman is rich in the 
educational experiences known under the 
sinister name of examinations. Another 
foreign observer has remarked that the 
French could be properly divided into two 
groups: those who give examinations and 
those who take them. And they are deter- 
mined to continue in that way. After the 
world war the wave of ‘‘easyism’’ was 
passing over Europe especially in the bel- 
ligerent countries. It was probably an 
inevitable reaction to the tremendous con- 
centration of energy necessitated by the 
war, and a device to make up for the years 
lost in fighting, by introducing short cuts. 
Among other social institutions, state ex- 
aminations reflected the popular tendency, 
in a degree. The worst part of the war 
fatigue onee overcome, the influential 
organs of the French press began the cam- 
paign for the stiffening or, to be exact, re- 
stiffening of the examinations. 

6Cf. ‘‘Journal Officiel de la République 
Frangaise,’’ Débats parlementaires: Sénat, séance 
du 30 janvier 1930, p. 51, 54. 

7 Also in France a very valuable title to respec- 
tability sought arduously and sometimes through 
indirect methods. 
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The latest statistics published seem to 
bear out the contention of the Ministry 
that the standards of the baccalaureate 
are not being lowered.* The examinations 
not being competitive, it is interesting to 
note the percentage of failures. For the 
June session of 1929 the results of the bac- 
calaureate examinations in the region of 
Paris were as follows: 
First Part: 

(a) Latin-Greek Section: registered 363; failed 
182; postponed 22; passed 159. 

(b) Latin-Modern Language Section: regis- 
tered 2,055; failed 1,000; postponed 222; passed 


9 
SO. 


(c) Latin-Sciences Section: registered 655; 
failed 244; postponed 88; passed 333. 

(d) Modern Language-Sciences Section: regis- 
tered 1,758; failed 1,077; postponed 103; passed 


578.9 


The high pereentage of failures in the 
bacealaureate examinations is partly ac- 
counted for by the virtual absence of 
promotion examinations in the French 
publie secondary schools, to say nothing of 
the private, but undoubtedly the major 
cause lies in the rigidity of the bacea- 
laureate standards. 

Iicence: It is the academic degree 
granted on the basis of examinations and 
certain requirements as to residence which 
differ from faculté to faculté. Generally 
speaking, residence at standard foreign 
higher institutions of learning is accepted, 
but not foreign eredits. No candidate for 
the degree of licence can be excused from 
taking at a French state university all the 
examinations prescribed. The French 
state universities issue the following 
diplomas of the degree of licence: 

(a) Itcence en droit issued by the 
facultés of law. The requirements consist 
of the diploma of baccalaureate or its 
equivalent approved by the Ministry of 

*“* Journal Officiel,’’ Débats parlementaires, 30 
Janvier 1930, p.- 47. 
®**Revue Universitaire,’’ July, 1930. 
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Public Instruction; twelve trimesters of 
residence at a French university; satisfae- 
tory grades in the written and oral exami- 
nations taken at the end of each of the 
three prescribed years of residence and 
given twice a year: in June—July and 
October—November.*° 

(b) Licence és-sciences issued by the 
facultés of sciences. The diploma of the 
licence in sciences is of two kinds: one con- 
ferring the right to teach mathematics and 
science in the state educational institu- 
tions on the secondary school level (licence 
d’enseignement) and the one not including 
that privilege (licence libre).* The latter 
is delivered on the basis of successful 
examination, written and oral (certificats 
d’études supérieures) in any three subjects 
taught at the faculté. Admission to these 
examinations is conditioned upon posses- 
sion of the baccalaureate or its equivalent 
and three quarters of residence. Exami- 
nations are given semiannually: June— 
July and October-November. No candi- 
date, without a special permission of the 
dean, may present himself for examina- 
tions for two certificates in one examina- 
tion session. The diploma is granted 
automatically upon the presentation to the 
secretariat of the faculté of the three cer- 
tificates. The degree of licence és-sciences 


10 At the end of the first year: Roman Law, 
Civil Law, Political Economy, General History of 
the French Law; at the end of the second year: 
Civil Law, Administrative Law, Penal Law, Po- 
litical Economy, Roman Law. The success in the 
examination closing the second year and includ- 
ing as a prerequisite the success in the prescribed 
examinations of the first year entitles the candi- 
date to the degree of Bachelor of Law, practically 
very seldom applied for. At the end of the third 
year: Civil Law, Commercial Law, Civil Process, 
Private International Law, Financial Legislation 
and any two other subjects chosen by the candi- 
date from among the offerings of the faculté not 
included in the number of obligatory examination 
subjects. 

11‘*A free lance licence.’’ 
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in view of teaching is conditioned upon the 
completion of examinations in three sub- 
jects on the list of prescribed subjects for 
that kind of licence in sciences. For in- 
stance, the aspirants to teaching positions 
in the secondary schools are required to 
combine in their three certificates in the 
(1) Differential and 
rational mechanics 


following manner: 


integral caleulus; 
(mécanique rationelle) and general phys- 


i¢s or mathematies (but not general mathe- 


matics); (2) general physics; general 
chemistry; and rational mechanics 


(mécanique rationelle) or general mathe- 
general physical and natural 
sciences (sciences physiques et naturelles) ; 


maties or 


(3) zoology or general physiology ; botany ; 
It may be noted that the licence 
not an 
academic degree but also a_ professional 
diploma bestowing upon the beneficiary 
the eligibility for teaching positions in the 
state institutions on the secondary school 
level does not include among the require- 
ments any training in the science of edu- 


yr rv 
geology. 


d’enseignement which is only 


cation. 

(c) The 
academic year will mark a very important 
turn in the history of the degree of licence 
in letters. Since 1920 and up to this year 
the like the licence 
és-sciences, has been of two kinds: licence 
libre The 
requirements for the former have been: 
the baccalaureate or an equivalent, four- 
semester residence and four certificates of 
higher studies (certificats d’études supéri- 
eures) attesting the passing of written and 
oral examinations in any four subjects 
taught at the faculté of letters. For the 
licence d’enseignement there have been 
required four certificates of higher studies, 
i.e., the passing of written and oral exami- 
nations in four subjects to be taken in cer- 
tain prescribed combinations. Again, no 
pedagogical subjects have been among the 
In view of the significance 


Licence és-lettres: present 


licence és-lettres, 


and licence d’enseignement. 


requirements. 
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attributed by the French public to the 
humanities for the maintenance of an en- 
lightened democracy at home and for the 
promotion of the French prestige abroad, 
much bitter has been raised 
against the regulations on the licence in 
letters. The attack grew in volume and 
intensity as France was recovering from 
the war. The licence libre, obtainable on 
the basis of examinations in any four sub- 
jects offered at the faculté, was attacked as 
too easy and ridiculed as an amateurish 
enterprise: it was referred to in the press 
as the licence d’amateur. The licence 
d’enseignement was taken to task on the 
ground of omitting the French language 
and literature and the ancient languages 
from the requirements except in case of 
the future teachers of French, Latin and 
Greek. The offence in question was formu- 
lated in the press as licence in letters with- 
out letters. The Senate was aroused. 
The minister of. public instruction was 
challenged in the plenary sittings of the 
Senate on March 12 and 13, 1931, and on 
the latter date a resolution was passed by 
the Senate prescribing the minister to re- 
organize the licence és-lettres in the sense 
of abolishing the licence libre and making 
an examination in French, Latin and 
Greek obligatory for all aspirants to the 
teaching of humanities in the state institu- 
tions on the secondary school level. It is 
to be expected that the students entering 
the French universities next academic 
year will be placed under a new régime 
of the licence és-lettres. No pedagogical 
studies have yet been made obligatory. 

(d) Dipléme d’études supérierues: The 
next academic distinction sometimes 
sought after the license is the diploma of 
superior studies which has to be distin- 
guished from the certificates of higher 
studies required for the licence. The 
diploma of superior studies is granted on 
the basis of a paper ‘‘of a superior 
order,’’ defended before a committee, and 


criticism 
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an oral examination in problems an- 
nounced to the eandidate three months 
before the examination. No prerequisites 
are demanded, either with regard to age or 
degree or residence. The diploma may be 
sought only in certain groups of subjects 
established by the ministry of public in- 


struction. For example, in the facultés of 


letters it is possible to obtain the diploma 
of superior studies in each of the following 
groups of subjects: (1) philosophy; (2) 
history and geography; (3) classical lan- 
ouages; (4) modern language and litera- 
ture (German or English or Arabie or 


Italian or Spanish or Russian). The 
diplomas of the superior studies are of 
certain value for promotion in teaching 
positions and are also obtained by a num- 
ber of holders of the degree of licence 
(licenciés) desirous of doing more ad- 
vanced and highly specialized work in 
view of further degrees. 

Doctorat: Two kinds of doctorate are 
conferred by facultés of the universities: 
doctorat d’état and doctorat d’université. 
The first is granted in the name of the 
French state, represented by the ministry 
of public instruction, and confers certain 
privileges in civil service and exercise of 
professions. No vocational rights or privi- 
leges are attached to the second, which is 
seldom sought by the French themselves: 
it is frankly considered as LErsatz-doe- 
torate. The doctorat d’université is 
granted upon the presentation of a printed 
thesis of not necessarily considerable ex- 
tent or originality. Two-year residence is 
required. As to the doctorat d’état the 
requirements for it differ somewhat from 
faculté to faculté. 

(a) Doctorate in law (doctorat en 
droit) is conferred upon the defence of a 
printed thesis. The prerequisites are two 
diplomas of superior studies obtained 
from a faculté of law. 

(b) Doctorate in medicine (doctorat en 
médecine) demands the fulfilment of the 
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following requirements: the baccalaure- 
ate ;)? the certificates of higher studies in 
physies, chemistry and natural sciences 
issued by a faculté of sciences; five years 
of residence at the faculté of medicine of 
a French university; five comprehensive 
examinations at the end of each of the five 
years; three clinical examinations; presen- 
tation and defence of a The 
diploma of doctorate in medicine entitles 
the holder to the exercise of his profession 
in the entire French territory, home and 
colonial. 

(c) Doctorate in sciences has four sub- 
divisions: doctorat mathé- 
matiques, doctorat és-sciences physiques, 
doctorat és-sciences naturelles and in- 
gémeur-docteur. The requirements are: 
the degree of (of the 
d’enseignement type, 1.e., based on exami- 
nations in prescribed groups of subjects) 
in sciences or an equivalent approved by 
the ministry of public instruction; the 
presentation and defence of two theses 
each containing original contributions, or 
one thesis and a discussion of problems 
assigned by the faculty council. 

(d) Doetorate in letters (doctorat és- 
lettres) is conditioned upon the following 
requirements: the licence or an equivalent ; 
the presentation in print and defence of 
two theses; the larger one (la grande 
thése or thése principale) has to be a dis- 
cussion or research of 
originality,’’ while the smaller 
petite thése or thése supplémentaire) ‘‘has 
to be an erudite contribution.” 


thesis. 


és-sclences 


licenee licence 


“unquestionable 
one (la 


12 No equivalent is admitted. 

13 For example, in 1929-1930 there were ac- 
cepted by the faculté of letters of the University 
of Paris the following doctorate theses (the 
smaller thesis is given first) : 
M. Régis Messac: 

1. The French Influence 

Edgar Poe. 

2. The Detective Story and Scientific Thought. 
Mile. Lasbordes: 

1. The Poetry of Lamartine’s Childhood Rem- 


iniscences. 


the Work of 


upon 
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Agrégation: It is at once an academic 
degree and a professional diploma of high 
value introduced by Napoleon, who was 
preoccupied with improvement of secon- 
dary and higher education in the post- 
revolution France. The word agrégation 
One of 


the meanings of the word in French is 


comes from the Latin aggregatvo. 


admission to a crowd, initiation into an 


association. It is in this sense that the 
term agrégation is employed in the French 
educational Agrégation is 
the admission to the body of the agrégés 
de l’université. The members of that body 
are entitled to full professorship in the 
lycée, that is, in the higher type of the 
state secondary school and are eligible for 


terminology. 


university professorships. The moment the 
diploma is issued the holder is entitled to 
a position. If the ministry does not have 
In the case 
of the agrégés in medical subjects and of 
those of law the agrégation is a sure open- 
ing to university teaching. As a rule the 


it, the salary is paid anyway. 





2. The Poetic Creation. 
M. André Basset: 
1. The Geography of the Dialects of Kabyl. 
2. The Verb in the Language of Berbers. 
M. Ivan Shchukine: 
1. The Indian Miniatures of the Epoch of the 
Great Moghols. 
The Indian Painting of the Epoch of the 
Great Moghols. 
M. René Taupin: 
1. The 


Poetry. 


9 


American Interpretations of French 


2. The Influence of French Symbolism upon 
American Poetry 1910-1920. 
M. Joseph Dagnau: 
1. The Stroke of State and the Punitive Expe- 
dition to Gers (December 1851—December 
1852). 
2. Gers Under the Second Republic: the Con- 
servative Reaction (1848-1851). 
M. Anatole le Du: 
1. The Symmetrical Repetition in the Alexan- 


drinian Verse of Victor Hugo. 
9 


2. The Ternary Arrangement in the Prose of 
Victor Hugo (1818-1831). 
(Revue Universitaire, April, 1930). 
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French university teachers of letters and 
sciences hold both doctorate and agréga- 
tion. The diploma of agrégé is issued on 
the basis of a highly competitive examina- 
tion national in scope given once a year in 
Paris by special committees appointed by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. Only 
candidates holding licence are admitted to 
the examination. The purpose of the ex- 
amination is to test, besides the general 
culture of the candidate, his proficiency in 
a given subject. In view of the exceed- 
ingly eliminatory character of the exami- 
nation, the diploma of agrégé is regarded 
as a certificate of ability and perseverance 
unequaled by any other diploma inclusive 
of the doctorate. Therefore, it has proved 
in many eases a passport to political ad- 
vancement. Indeed, there hardly ever has 
been a French cabinet under the Third 
Republic that has not counted at least one 
agrégé among its members. The 
latest cabinets in France, that of M. Steeg, 
appointed December 14, 1930, included 
two agrégés: the prime minister himself, 
who is an agrégé in philosophy, and M. 
Daladier, minister of labor, who is an 
agrégé in history (besides, the cabinet in- 
eluded three former university professors). 
The minister of publie instruction in the 
Cabinet Steeg was M. Camille Chautemps, 
doctor of law. The Cabinet Laval now in 
office counts three agrégés among the min- 
isters and almost gives the impression of 
being a realization, partial, to be sure, of 
the Platonic wish that the state be gov- 
erned by _ philosophers: M. Charles 
Dumont, agrégé de philosophie, minister 
of the marine; M. Adolphe Landry, agrégé 
de philosophie, minister of labor; and M. 
Francois-Poncet, agrégé in German, under- 
secretary of national economy. The min- 
ister of public instruction in the present 
cabinet is M. Mario Roustan, doctor of 
letters. 

The significance of the diploma of 


two 
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agrégation and the public respect for it 
becomes perfectly intelligible to a foreign 
observer after he has studied relevant sta- 
tistics which are as simple as they are 
impressive. The latest statistics available 
advise the student in comparative educa- 
tion that, for instance, in the agrégation 
examination in history and geography, 
session of 1929, there registered for the 
examination 120 candidates; 109 appeared 
for the written examinations; 10 withdrew 
before the termination of the written ex- 
amination; 43 were admitted to the orals; 
only 18 definitely passed.** In the agréga- 
tion in English in the session of 1929, 138 
registered ; 32 passed the written and were 
admitted to the oral examinations; 19 
nine ladies in the number) were admitted 
to the diploma.** In the agrégation in 
philosophy, session of 1930, 90 registered ; 
24 passed the written examinations and 
were admitted to the orals; 12 (inclusive 
of three ladies) were admitted to the 
diploma.2® In the agrégation in German, 

i4‘*Revue Universitaire,’’ \May, 1930. The 
subjects of the written examinations were: An- 
cient History—‘‘ The Ionians of Asia Minor until 
the beginning of the Median Wars.’’ Medieval 
History—‘‘The Struggle between the Papacy and 
the Empire under the Pontificate of Alexander 
VII.’? Modern and Contemporary History— 
‘‘The Foreign Policies of Italy under the reign 
of Humbert I and Victor-Emmanual III up to 
1914.’? Geography—‘‘The French Sahara: a 
study in physical and human geography.’’ 

15 [bid, 

16 Ibid. The topics of the three written exami- 
nations were: (1) Is it possible to assert the 
objectivity of truth as a subject of judgment and 
at the same time the liberty of judgment? (2) 
What is the substance of the notion of the will 
considered in the light of either the introspectivist 
psychology or objective psychology? (3) The 
relationship between the body and soul in the 
philosophy of Spinoza, Malebranche, and Leibniz. 
The oral examination consisted of translating and 
commenting on a Greek, a Latin, and a French 
original philosophical work indicated in the pro- 
gram (issued at the beginning of the academic 
year in which examination is taken) plus a sam- 
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session of 1930, 50 candidates registered; 
20 were admitted to the orals; 12 (four 
ladies in the number) were admitted to 
the diploma.*’ 

A brief course in the theory of educa- 
tion and a certain amount of observation 
and practice teaching in a 
school are among the prerequisites of the 
agrégation. 


secondary 


III. THe GERMAN PRESENT-Day 
SITUATION 

The German academic situation with 
relation to degrees is a very simple one. 
To begin with, there is no baccalaureate in 
Germany. Its equivalent is furnished by 
the ‘‘eertificate of maturity’’ (Reifezeug- 
nis) issued by secondary schools on the 
basis of a leaving examination. 
tificate of maturity entitles the holder to 
admission to any German higher institu- 
tion of learning. Since the world war the 
leaving examination (Abiturientenexamen 
or Reifepriifung) has 
One of the features of the reform is that 
of making the examination easier. It is 
less comprehensive and decidedly 
selective than the French baccalaurehte. 
The examination is given at every public 
and private secondary school by a comynit- 
tee of instructors teaching in the senior 
form (Oberprima) and presided over, in 
the case of a private school, necessarily by 
a ‘‘representative of the State’’ (Staats- 


The cer- 


been reformed. 


less 





ple lecture the topic of which is usually assigned 
to the candidate six hours before the examination 
and is prepared in the university library under 
supervision of special officers, but with the per- 
mission to use any books in the library. 
the topics assigned in the session of 1930 there 
were the following: Memory and imagination; 
The réle of the imagination in the thinking proc- 
ess; To what extent and how can we know what 
is going on in the consciousness of other beings?; 
Psychology and Sociology; What is intuition; 
The idea of order; The of natural 
Being and becoming. 
17 ‘* Revue Universitaire,’’ March, 1931. 


Among 


idea law ; 
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vertreter) ordinarily a secondary school 
inspector (Oberschulrat), and in the pub- 
lie secondary schools, sometimes by the 
principal. Not all the subjects taught in 
the form are on the examination program. 
The regulations of July 22, 
1926, recommend the 
authorities to limit the number of subjects 


Prussian 
secondary school 
to be put on the program of the leaving 
examination: ‘‘Die Zahl der Priiffacher 
(O. 22.7.26; 
The candidate is 
the 
and to present 
Hausarbeit’’). 
the failure in any given written or oral 


moglichst ZU be schrdnke n de 
Zentralblatt, S. 
entitled to 


283). 


indicate subject of his 


major interest a_ thesis 


(‘feine grdssere Besides, 
examination is not necessarily eliminatory. 
A kind of principle of indulgences oper- 
proficiency in one subject compen- 
sates for deficiency in another. Only if 


the failing mark falls upon the German 


ates: 


language or upon a subject characteristic 
of a given type of secondary school, such 
as Latin or Greek in the Gymnasium, then 
the candidate has to gather three fourths 
favorable votes of his examiners in order 
not to be the The 
examination is treated im toto, and upon 
the written and oral 
examinations set forth by the program the 
deliberates upon 
each candidate and votes upon the general 


refused certificate 


termination of all 


committee meets, and 
impression made by the candidate rather 
than upon the mathematical median of the 
grades he received. The examination may 
be repeated, not before the lapse of a year 
interval. 

If the B.A. and B.S. find 
their German correspondent in the certifi- 


American 


eate of maturity, there is no German cor- 
respondent to the M.S. or the M.A. unless 
it be Lizentiat, granted by the German 
theological and by them alone. 
The only degree the German higher insti- 
tutions of learning can grant is the doc- 
In a sense Germany makes up, 


schools 


torate. 
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with its doctorate, for the seareity of other 
degrees, because in her doctorate she offers 


a variety of choice of adjectives to be 
added to the title of doctor: 


(1) Doktor der Theologie (Dr. theol.): Doctor 
of Divinity. 

(2) Doktor der Philosophie (Dr. phil.) : Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

(3) Doktor der 
iur.): Doctor of Law. 

(4) Doktor der Staatswissenschaften (Dr. rer.- 
pol.): Doctor of Political Science. 

(5) Doktor der Wirtschaftswissenschaften (Dr. 


Rechtswissenschaften (Dr. 


rer oec.): Doctor of Economie Sciences. 

(6) Doktor der Naturwissenschaften (Dr. phil. 
nat. or Dr. rer. nat.): Doetor of Natural Sciences, 

(7) Doktor der Medizin (Dr. med.) : Doctor of 
Medicine. 

(8) Doktor der Zahnheilkunde (Dr. med. den.): 
Doctor of Dental Medicine. 

(9) Doktor der Tierheilkunde (Dr. med. vet.): 
Doctor of Animal Medicine. 

(10) Doktor der Ingenieurwissenschaften (Dr.- 
Ing.) : Doctor-Engineer. 

The doctorate is obtained upon the 
preparation and defence of a thesis and 
passing an oral examination in the major 
field or fields and in two minor fields. The 
examination is given by special committees 
appointed by the council of full professors 
of the Fakultit (die engere Facultit). 
The combinations of minors and majors 
differ slightly from university to univer- 
sity. The doctorate carries with itself a 
valuable social recognition: the importance 
of titles in Germany humorously pictured 
in the Deutsche Kleinstidter of Kotzebue 
has not become and is not likely soon to 
become an anachronism in the German 
life. Yet, the doctorate does nct bestow 
any professional privileges. The right to 
exercise a profession in Germany, inclu- 
sive of teaching in the secondary schools, 
is conditioned upon the passing of 4 
special examination (Staatspriifung) given 
by special committees appointed by the 
government and operating under special 
laws. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN MOSCOW 

From the primary school to the university, 
education in Moscow has felt the driving, quick- 
ening influence of the five-year plan, according 
to a correspondent of the New York Sun. A re- 
cent report of the Commissariat for Education 
indieates that the goal of universal primary edu- 
cation has been very nearly reached, over 90 per 
cent. of the children in the Soviet Union now re- 
ceiving the minimum term of four years instruc- 
tion which is now legally compulsory. 

Quantitatively, this marks a distinct stride 
forward, if one considers that a few years ago 
about a third of the children in the Soviet Union 
were growing up without education. Before the 
war perhaps half the children in Russia were 
left uneducated. 

Qualitatively, progress has perhaps not been 
so satisfactory. School buildings, as a rule, are 
now overcrowded; equipment, except in model 
experimental schools, leaves much to be desired; 
teachers are overworked and in some eases un- 
dertrained. 

But at least two goals which Soviet educators 
universal primary education 
are within hailing 


have always set 
and elimination of illiteracy 
distance, and the material basis for effective 
universal education may become more solid with 
the passing of years. 

Equally important, perhaps, with the intro- 
duction of general primary education is the 
creation of the so-called “polytechnieal school.” 
As a result of this process the Soviet primary 
school has become intensely practical and utili- 
tarian in its methods of instruction. 

Every town school is supposed to be attached 
to a faetory; every country school to a state 
and collective farm. During one of the days 
of the five-day week the children go to the fac- 
tory or farm, learn the use of machines and 
agricultural implements, and take part in such 
work as is suitable. These productive processes 
are closely linked up with their studies. 

The old practice of teaching individual sub- 
jects in more or less water-tight compartments 
has been completely abandoned in Soviet schools. 
As a general rule a elass is assigned some broad 
general subject for study: a street, perhaps, or 
a season of the year, or a town. In studying 
these subjects arithmetic, history, geography and 


other subjects are supposed to come in natur- 
ally, without being taught separately. 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN LONDON 

THE London County Council in May, 1928, 
accepted the offer of the Child Guidance Coun- 
eil to establish a child guidance clinic in Ion- 
don and to recognize it as an experiment for 
three years. The work of the clinic has been to 
give advice on children who do not seem to de- 
rive full benefit from the ordinary school eur- 
riculum or to respond to the ordinary methods 
of discipline. In every case the parents’ con- 
sent has to be obtained. 

The London Times Educational Supplement 
reports that the staff of the clinie consists of 
two doctors, two educational advisers (with 
teaching experience), six social workers, a part- 
time speech-training specialist, a secretary and 
clinical assistants. Nearly every’ child is sub- 
mitted to a medical examination as a prelimi- 
nary, and the parents seen by the doctor. In 
simple cases advice is given there and then. If 
necessary, a further examination is made by an 
educational adviser and detailed information of 
the child’s behavior at school and at home is ob- 
tained from the school or from a social worker. 
In most eases no direct treatment is necessary, 
but in a few instances attempts are made to 


4 from the children’s 


eliminate “phobias,” ete., 
minds by simple conversations, but no psycho- 
analysis is employed. For physical treatment 
children are referred to the school medical 
officer or a suitable hospital. Most of the chil- 
dren treated have come at the instance of head 


teachers, school doctors, care committees and 


parents; a smaller number have been referred 
from juvenile courts, hospitals, private doctors, 


the Invalid Children’s Association, ete. At first 
confined to Islington and St. Pancras, the in- 
stitute now deals with children from other dis- 
tricts. Of the 325 referred to the clinic, 72 
cases were closed, in 45 diagnostic service only 
was given, in 15 others fairly good or satisfae- 
tory results were obtained. Of the 174 still 
under treatment 22 children have become en- 
tirely normal, in 63 cases untoward symptoms 
have ceased or nearly ceased, in 39 considerable 
progress has been made. In 37 the change has 
been slight or nil. Many children are only at- 
tending for speech training or aid in backward 
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subjects; this latter seems a course worthy of 
more extended exploration. 

All authorities concerned, whether borough 
consultative committees of head teachers or 
care committees, are unanimous on the valuable 
results obtained. All emphasize likewise the 
supreme importance of the parents’ coopera- 
tion and stress is laid by the Shoreditch local 
association on propaganda among the teachers 
to bring the clinic and its aims to their notice. 
Since the clinic was started, other clinics, those 
of the Jewish Health Organization and of the 
Maudsley Hospital, have been also recognized, 
and the next report to the council will deal with 
the valuable work of all three new organiza- 
tions. 

ILLITERACY IN VIRGINIA 

THE proportion of Virginia’s population un- 
able to read or write in 1930 was larger than 
the proportion for the entire country, and the 


progress made in the state toward eradicating 


illiteracy was less than the average for the en- 
tire nation, according to an analysis of Federal 
census returns just published by the University 
of Virginia and reported in an Associated Press 
dispatch to the Baltimore Sun. 

The state was shown to rank fortieth among 
the states in illiteracy, and made less progress 
during the decade 1920-1930 than it did during 
the preceding decade. Moreover, the analysis 
says, the common explanation of a large extra- 
neous racial element in the south does not apply 
so strongly in Virginia, since the Negro popula- 
tion is only slightly larger than for the nation 
at large, and the percentage of native whites is 
more than twice that of the entire country. 

The minimum education program of the State 
Department of Edueation with an additional 
annual outlay of $2,000,000, would ultimately 
remedy this condition, in the opinion of Dr. 
Sydney B. Hall, state superintendent of public 
instruction. The census return demonstrated, he 
explained, that illiteracy in the state varied al- 
most exactly with the amount of money spent 
on schools. The department now expends $6,- 
500,000 annually. 

Although six southern states rank lower than 
Virginia in literacy, they each have higher pro- 
portions of Negro population than does Vir- 
ginia, while the other two, New Mexico and 
Arizona, have high percentages of Mexicans 
and Indians. 
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Eradication of Negro illiteracy has made 
marked progress in Virginia, however, the 
analysis shows, having been reduced from 
per cent. in 1920 to 19.2 per cent. in 1930. 
The percentage of illiteracy among foreign-born 
whites, composing only 1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, was so nearly in accord with the native- 
born that they were not separately listed. 

The problem of illiteracy in Virginia is pri- 
marily a rural problem, especially intense where 
there is broken topography or a sparse popula- 
tion, the report says. The prevalence of illit- 
eracy tapers from the open country to the 
larger cities, and for the larger cities, in most 
sases, illiteracy fell below 1 per cent. in 1930. 
The study pointed out that the cities through 
the agencies of public schools have had a 
marked advantage over the country in eradi- 
eating school-age illiteracy. 

The state over the decade ending in 1930 re- 
duced native white illiteracy in the age group 
of 10 to 20 years from 3.7 to 2.5 per cent. In 
urban territory this reduction was from 1 to 6 


per cent. and in rural territory from 4.5 to 3.2 


] 


30 


per cent. 

In general, in Virginia native white illiteracy 
was found to be more prevalent in each region 
from east to west: Tidewater, 3.2 per cent.; 
Middle Virginia, 4.1 per cent.; Piedmont, 7.6; 
Valley, 6.2, and Mountain, 10.1) per cent. 

The 1930 census demonstrated that eradica- 
tion of illiteracy has been spotted and regional, 
and twenty-six counties showed actual increases 
in illiteracy from 1920 to 1930. Of this num- 
ber four are in Tidewater, eight in Middle, eight 
in Piedmont and six in the Mountain division. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

A GENERAL increase in school attendance in 
the United States during the last decade is 
shown by school attendance statistics for 1930 
recently issued by the Census Bureau, and re- 
ported in the U. S. Daily. 

The figures disclose that 26,849,639 children 
and young people between the ages of 5 and 
20 years, or 69.9 per cent. of all members of this 
age group, were going to school when the count 
was made. Only 64.3 per cent. of this group 
were reported in school in 1920. 

Although only 344,789 persons over 21 years 
of age were going to school in 1920, their num- 
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her inereased to 1,034,782 during the succeeding 
decade, as indicated by 1930 statistics. 

In a classification of the population by age, 
sex, color and nativity, also just issued by the 
bureau, it is revealed that persons in this coun- 
try under 19 years of age number 47,608,991 


and make up about 38 per cent. of the whole 
population. The age group with the largest 
percentage of its members in school was the 
croup of children from 7 to 13 years old. 
Ninety-five per cent. of this group were in 
school when the 1930 census was taken, as com- 
pared to 90 per cent. reported in school by the 
1920 eensus. 

Only 21 per cent. of young persons between 
the ages of 18 and 20 years were reported in 
school in the 1930 census, though this proportion 
is higher than the 14 per cent. reported in 
school during the previous period. The bureau’s 
statement setting forth statistics on school at- 
tendanee in the United States follows in part: 

There were 38,387,032 persons from 5 to 20 
vears of age in the population of the United 
States on April 1, 1930, of which number 
26,849,639, or 69.9 per cent., were returned as 
having attended school at some time since Sep- 
tember 1, 1929. For males from 5 to 20 years 
of age, the percentage attending school was 
70.2, and for females, 69.7. 

The number of persons from 5 to 20 years 
of age returned in 1930 as attending school, 
26,849,639, represents a gain of 5,475,663 since 
1920, when the number so returned was 21,373,- 
976. The pereentage attending school increased 
from 64.3 to 69.9 in the 10-year period. 

Of the whole number of children 7 to 13 years 
of age, 95.3 per cent. were attending school; of 
those 14 and 15 years, 88.8 per cent.; of those 
16 and 17 years, 57.3 per cent., and of those 
18 to 20 years, 21.4 per cent. The number of 
persons 21 years of age and over reported in 
1930 as attending school was 1,034,782, as com- 
pared with 344,789 in 1920. 

Of the native whites of native parentage, 
46.1 per cent. of those from 7 to 13 years old 
were attending school; 90 per cent. of those 14 
and 15 years; 61 per cent. of those 16 and 
l7 years, and 24.4 per cent. of those from 18 
to 20 years. For native whites of foreign or 
mixed parentage in these age groups, the per- 
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centages were, respectively, 98, 91.3, 54.4 and 
19.3. 

In the foreign-born white population, 97.5 
per cent. of those from 7 to 13 years old were 
attending school; 92.6 per cent. of those 14 and 
15: 52.3 per cent. of those 16 and 17, and 15.6 
per cent. of those from 18 to 20 years. 


THE FINE MATHEMATICAL HALL AT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

THe Henry Burchard Fine Mathematical 

Halli of Princeton University will be dedicated 


») 


on Thursday, October 22, according to The 


New York Times. The building was erected in 
memory of Professor Fine, who organized the 
department of mathematics at Princeton Uni- 
versity and was dean of the department of sci- 
ence there for nearly twenty years. The sum 
of $500,000 for its erection and an endowment 
of $150,000 for its maintenance were given to 
the Thomas D. 
and his niece, Miss Gwethalyn Jones, of Chi- 
cago, shortly after the death of Dean Fine in 
1928. 

The new structure is located in 


the university by late Jones 


the south- 
eastern part of the campus, adjoining and con- 
nected with the Palmer Physical Laboratory. 
It is built of red brick and limestone and was 
designed by its architect, Charles Z. Klauder, 
of Philadelphia, in collegiate Gothie style to 
conform with neighboring buildings. 

have been used as 


Mathematical formulae 


decorative motifs in the building. The orna- 
mentation on some of the windows includes the 
Newtonian equations of gravitation, those of 
Einstein, two equations on the quantum theory, 
the five perfect solids and spheres, and the three 
conic sections. Over the fireplace in the com- 
mon room is engraved in German a remark of 
Einstein, translated, “God is 
clever but not dishonest.” 

Two lectures on mathematical subjects will be 
given on the day of the dedication by former 
members of the department, Professor Gilbert 
Ames Bliss, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor George David Birkhoff, of Harvard 
University. The exercises of dedication will be 
held in the afternoon in the library. At these 
Mr. Klauder, the architect, will present the 
keys of the building to President John Grier 
Hibben. Dr. Oswald Veblen, Henry B. Fine 
professor of mathematics, will set forth the 


which, means, 














ideas underlying the purposes of the building. 
Dean Luther P. Eisenhart will preside at the 
ceremonies, attended by Miss 


Jones, trustees of the university, members of 


which will be 
the faculty, relatives and friends of Dean Fine, 
including his daughter, Mrs. Bradford B. 
Locke, and his sister, Miss Margaret May Fine, 
both of Princeton, and former members of the 
Princeton department of mathematics. A _ re- 
common room will follow the 


ception in the 


ceremonies. 


A NEW TEACHERS COLLEGE 

A pLAN for a new type of teacher-training 
institution, to open in September of 1932, which 
will operate as an undergraduate unit at the 
college level, has been announced by Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 

This new college is to be under the direction 
of Dr. Thomas Alexander, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, and will attempt to 
demonstrate new methods in the selection and 
training of young men and women who are to 
become teachers in nursery, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. While preparing these young 
people for teaching positions the new unit, 
which will grant the bachelor of science and 
the master’s degrees, will operate also as a 
demonstration college, in which graduate stu- 
dents in Teachers College may observe im- 
proved methods in teacher training. 

In this respect the new college will be to the 
field of teacher training what the Lincoln and 
Horace Mann Schools of Teachers College are 
to the field of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. As these schools attempt to create and 
demonstrate more effective procedures in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, the new col- 
lege will attempt to create and demonstrate 
improved procedures in the training of teachers 
for elementary, secondary and nursery schools. 

Rigid methods of elimination will be used in 
the selection of students. High-school and col- 
lege executives throughout will be 
asked to cooperate in selecting those who show 
the richest promise of developing into highly 
competent teachers and educational leaders. 
Selection will be on the basis of good health, 
sound scholarship, desirable personal qualities 
and promise of unusual growth. The student 
body will not be restricted to local sections of 


America 
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the country but will be chosen from a wide geo- 
graphical area. 

This unusual care in creating the student 
body, to be limited the first year to one hundred 
men and one hundred women of outstanding 
ability and personality, will be taken because 
it is felt that mediocrity is to-day the curse of 
the teaching profession. Insistence that half 
the students be young men is based on the econ- 
viction that teaching should be a profession for 
men as well. 

The duration of the period of study in the 
college will vary approximately from three to 
five years, according to the ability of the stu- 
dent, and will include at least one year spent in 
study and travel abroad. Students will be re- 
quired to spend some time in actual work in in- 
dustry and business so that when they become 
teachers they will have an adequate conception 
of the work of the world into which most pupils 
who graduate from our American schools must 
enter. One year of satisfactory teaching service 
in cooperating private and public school sys- 
tems will be required before a degree is granted. 
Assurance of such cooperation has been ob- 
tained from a number of school systems. 

It is stated that if the college is suecessful in 
achieving its purpose, it will not only develop 
teachers far superior to most of those of the 
present day, but its procedures will be adopted 
by teacher-training institutions throughout the 
nation to bring an educational reconstruction 
that, first and last, depends upon a new race of 
teachers. 

With its emphasis upon quality rather than 
quantity the new college, in so far as it succeeds 
and becomes influential in creating such a race 
of teachers, should tend to reduce the present 
over-supply of teachers of mediocre ability and 
personality and make the teaching profession 
as attractive to American youth of superior 
ability and personality as those professions and 
callings in which only the superior person cal 
achieve success that is measured by social use- 
fulness as well as by financial remuneration. 


THE JACOB COOPER GREEK PRIZE 
Apout a year ago Mr. Drury W. Cooper 
informed the secretary of the College Entrance 
Examination Board that he wished to establish 
a Greek prize in memory of his father, Jacob 
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Cooper, who for many years was professor of 
Greek at Rutgers College. Mr. Cooper wrote 
it seemed appropriate that in the year 
the centenary of his father’s birth, a 
should be founded that would tend to 
promote more active interest and scholarship 
According to his plan 


prize 


in the Greek language. 
a prize of $1,000 would be paid each year to 
that candidate for admission to college who, on 
the basis of the board’s examinations, appeared 
to be most proficient in Greek. 
The following arrangement was made for 
. award of the prize in June, 1931: 


1) Among the answer books in three-year Greek 
ritten in ordinary course at the June, 1931, ex- 
ination of the College Entrance Examination 
oard, the ten best papers will be selected. 

2) These ten papers will be submitted to a com- 
mittee of three appointed by the American Philo- 
logieal Association, and the decision of a majority 
of these three shall carry the award. 

(3) The committee on award shall 
power to reject all answer books as not coming in 
their judgment to the necessary standards of excel- 


have the 


t) Upon being notified of the award the donor 
will remit the sum of $1,000 to a suitable person 
by whom the money shall be expended toward the 
payment of college tuition fees, room rent, living 
expenses, etc., from time to time as required dur- 
ing the freshman year of the successful candidate. 

5) The applications of all contestants for the 
Jacob Cooper Greek Prize must be submitted to 
and accepted by the committee on award or its rep- 
resentative in advance of the examination. The 
committee on award will be at liberty to adopt 
any regulations which in its opinion may be desir- 
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able in order to exclude candidates who have 
studied Greek for more than three years or can- 
didates whose school records are unsatisfactory. 
(6) If the successful candidate shall fail dur- 
ing his freshman year to maintain a satisfactory 
record in respect to scholastic standing or per- 
sonal conduct he will forfeit his claim to any un- 


paid part of the prize. 


The American Philological Association ap- 
pointed the following committee to make the 
award: Professor A. M. Harmon, of Yale Uni- 
versity, chairman; Professor R. J. Bonner, of 
the University of Chicago, and Dr. Richard M. 
Gummere, of the William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The prize was won by Augustus Maverick 
Kelley, a member of the incoming freshman 
class of Harvard College. 
years Mr. Kelley has been a student at Phillips 


During the last two 


Exeter Academy, having previously attended 
the Browning School in New York City. 

The following brief statement in regard to 
Jacob Cooper may be of interest to the readers 
of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


Born 1830, Jacob was 
graduated from Yale College with high honors in 
1852, and 


ministry in 1853. 


December 7, Cooper 


June, licensed in the Presbyterian 
He received the degree of Ph.D. 
from the University of Berlin in 1854 and studied 
theology at Halle and 1854 
1855. He became professor of Greek at Centre 


1866 


Edinburgh in and 


College, Danville, Kentucky, in 1855. From 
to 1893 he was professor of Greek at Rutgers 
College and from 1893 to 1904 was professor of 
mental and moral philosophy at the same insti- 
tution. He died on January 31, 1904. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. LAWRENCE LowELL, president of Har- 
vard University, received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws at the centennial celebration 
at Wesleyan University. President James L. 
MeConaughy, of Wesleyan University, in his 
citation said: “Under your guidance, America’s 
oldest university has continued to be the leader 
of us all in broad-minded educational advance- 
ments; you are the foremost friend and adviser 
of the American college of liberal arts; Wes- 
leyan honors herself by conferring upon you 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws.” 


Dr. NicHouas Murray Butier concluded his 
thirtieth year as acting president and president 
He was 
His 
election to the presidency followed on January 
6, 1902. 


of Columbia University on October 8. 
made acting president on January 6, 1901. 


PRESIDENT JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, of Yale 
University, has been made Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. The decoration of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor was conferred upon President 
Angell on behalf of the French government by 
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M. Paul Claudel, ambassador of France to the 
United States. 


THE REVEREND Canon H. J. Copy, chancellor 
of the University of Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed to the presidency of that institution. 
He will succeed Sir Robert Faleoner, who will 
retire next June. 

WitH the departure of Dr. Clarence A. Bar- 
bour, president of Brown University, who is 
going to the Far East as a member of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, Dr. Albert D. 
Mead assumed his duties as acting president of 
the institution. 


Dr. Lupwia E. Fuersrincer, member of the 
faculty of Concordia Theological Seminary at 
St. Louis, Missouri, for thirty-five years, has 


been offered the presidency of the institution. 


A pispatcH to the London Times states that 
Mr. Keenan, chief secretary and minister for 
edueation in Western Australia, has resigned. 


Dr. ELisAH Swirt has been elected dean of 
the college of arts and sciences at the Univer- 
sueceed Professor 


sity of Vermont. He will 


George H. Perkins, who has resigned after 


thirty-three years of service. Professor Per- 
kins, who has been connected with the univer- 
sity for sixty years, will continue to teach his 
class in anthropology. 


THE REVEREND JAMES A. SULLIVAN, member 
of the faeulty of St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the past nine years, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the institution. 

Mrs. Ciara M. Beyer has been appointed di- 
division of the Chil- 
Miss Ellen N. 
special 


industrial 
She 
resigned to 


rector of the 


dren’s Bureau. sueceeds 
Matthews, 


studies here and abroad. 


who pursue 


THE ReEveREND Dr. Francis J. Haas, for- 
merly a member of the faculty of the depart- 
ment of social sciences at Marquette University, 
has been appointed director of the National 
Catholic School of Social Sciences in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Tue election of Mr. Max Epstein to the board 
of trustees of the University of Chicago has 
been announced. In 1929 Mr. Epstein pre- 
sented to the university $1,000,000 for an art 


building. 
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Miss Marie W. Wison, formerly assistant 
dean of women at Miami University, at Oxford, 
Ohio, has been appointed to the position of 
assistant dean in charge of vocational and edu- 
sational counselling at Syracuse University, and 
Miss Florence A. Partridge has been made as 
sistant dean in charge of residence. 


Dr. Exior G. Mears, professor of geography 
and international trade at Stanford University, 
has been appointed director of the annual In 
stitute of International Relations, which is to 
hold its eighth session at Riverside, California, 
from December 13 to 18. Three new members 
of the advisory board of the western conference 
on world conditions will be Dr. William B 
Munro, a member of the executive council of 
the California Institute of Technology, Dr. 
David P. Barrows, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. George O. Robinson, of Pasa- 
dena. 

Dr. GeorGE ALAN Works, of the University 
of Chicago, has been seleeted by a subcommittee 
of the governor’s commission on university con- 
solidation of North Carolina to direct a tech- 
nical survey into the details of combining the 
State University, State College and North 
Carolina College for Women, which will go 
under a single board of trustees on July 1, 
1932. 

THE REVEREND Pavt H. VietH has been ap- 
pointed director of field work and associate 
professor of religious education in the Divinity 
School of Yale University. He succeeds Dr. H. 
Shelton Smith, director of field work for the 
past two years, who has resigned to be pro- 
fessor and head of the department of religious 
education in Duke University. 


Mr. W. A. Rosinson, formerly principal of 
the Austin High School of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and prior to that inspector of Negro high 
schools in the department of publie instruction 
of North Carolina, has been appointed principal 
of the Laboratory School of Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dr. Cartes F. D. BEeLpen, director of the 
Boston Publie Library and former president 0! 
the American Library Association, has been 


i. 


elected an honorary fellow of the British Li 
brary Association by the council of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Dr. Jacop GouLD ScHuRMAN, formerly presi- 
dent of Cornell University, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual dinner of the West- 
chester County Historical Society at White 
Plains, New York, on October 28. 


Dr. JoHN Dewey, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, will give the second ad- 
dress in the series of radio lectures sponsored 
by the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation at 7:00 o’elock Eastern Standard 
Time, on Sunday, October 25, over WEAF and 
other stations of the National Broadeasting 
Company. 

Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS, president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has returned after a three 
months’ tour of South America. 


Dr. THomas S. Gates, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, delivered the address at 
the exercises at Lehigh University in memory of 
its founder, the late Judge Asa Packer, on Octo- 
ber 7. 

Mrs. JESSICA THOMPSON WASHBURN, one of 
the first two women to be graduated by Stan- 
(ord University and co-founder of the one-time 
Washburn Preparatory School at San Jose, 
California, died on October 11 at the age of 


seventy-two years. 


Dr. JAMES GRAHAM, director of education for 
Leeds, England, died on September 26 at the 
age of sixty-two years. 

THE death is announced of Sir Gregory 
Foster, formerly provost of University College 
and vice-chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don, at the age of sixty-five years. 


Lorp Eustace Percy, formerly minister of 
education of Great Britain, has made a plea for 
the early establishment of a central institute of 
imperial edueation, where the results of experi- 
ments could be compared and conclusions dis- 
seminated. This policy-forming institution, he 
said, should emphatically be a university, not a 
state body, and there is no more suitable loca- 
tion than the University of London. A large 
number of other prominent education authori- 
ties supported the proposal. 


CHANCELLOR CARLOS CHARDON, of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, suspended 158 students from 
the university recently because they signed a 
publie statement attacking the school adminis- 
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tration for alleged discrimination against na- 
tionalist students in selecting the reception com- 
mittee for the recent visit of the debating team 
from MeGill University. All but 16 of the stu- 
dents were reinstated shortly afterward when 
they retracted the statement. The recalcitrant 
16 issued a new proclamation, charging Chan- 
cellor Chardon with making the university an 
instrument of the American régime, ‘“destrue- 
tive to the sacred values of the Fatherland.” 
One nationalist student was ejected from the 
campus for trying to incite a student strike. 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, pioneer institution of 
higher learning for Negroes, located in Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been given one million dollars for 
new buildings and their maintenance. Five 
buildings are to be erected at an estimated cost 
of $625,000, including an administration hall, 
women’s dormitory, men’s dormitory, a resi 
dence for the president and a central heating 
plant. Forty thousand dollars will be expended 
in renovating existing classroom buildings, and 
$335,000 will be set aside as a building main- 
tenance fund. The buildings will be located on 
a 60-acre campus which adjoins the campuses 
of the two undergraduate colleges affiliated with 
Atlanta University—Morehouse College for men 
Atlanta Uni- 
versity, which is coeducational, is a graduate 
school. More than 1,000 students were enrolled 
last year in the affiliated institutions. 


and Spelman College for women. 


UNDER provision of the will of the late John 
EK. Good, of Denver, the University of Denver 
is given $100,000 to be known as the “Good 
Fund” for a building to be designated as a me- 
morial to his parents. His executor and the 
trustees of the university are given discretion 
as to whether the fund shall be employed by 
itself or with other funds available for building. 


THE annual meeting of the Southern Confer- 
ence on Education will be held at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina from November 5 to 7. 
The general theme will be “Education and the 
Economie Depression.” The conference will be 
held in cooperation with the district meeting 
of the North Carolina Education Association. 
Speakers who have accepted invitations are: 
Dr. William L. Poteat, of Wake Forest Col- 
lege; Professor Thomas H. Briggs and Pro- 
fessor Paul Monroe, of Columbia University; 
Dr. Albert S. Cook, commissioner of education 












of Maryland; President Frank P. Graham, of 
the University of North Carolina; Dean J. J. 
Doster, of the University of Alabama; Mr. Syd- 
ney B. Hall, state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Virginia; Mr. A. T. Allen, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of North Carolina; 
Mr. J. H. Hope, state superintendent of eduea- 
tion of South Mr. M. L. Duggan, 
superintendent of schools of Georgia; Mr. A. F. 


Carolina; 


Harman, state superintendent of education of 
Alabama, and J. S. Richards, secretary of the 
Florida Edueation Association. 

Wir the exception of a few special teachers, 
the entire teaching corps of the publie schools 
of the Virgin Islands attended the summer 
school, which was held from July 6 to August 
15. There were enrolled 144 teachers and can- 
didates for teaching positions. The offerings 
consisted of both content and method courses. 
Under the latter was offered the psychology of 
the common branches, the teaching of arithmetic, 
the teaching of reading and English. As the 
majority of the summer students were elemen- 
tary school teachers, the course in psychology 
of the common branches attracted the largest 
number. In connection with the teacher-train- 
ing classes, a practice school of six years was 
maintained. It was conducted by native teach- 
ers and was used chiefly for observation pur- 
poses. 

Merritt HAL, the new home economies build- 
ing at the University of Maine, named in honor 
of Dr. Leon S. Merrill, dean of the college of 
agriculture, was dedicated on October 10. The 
building is a three-story, red-brick structure of 
Georgian colonial architecture. 

Unper the supervision of Miss Elisabeth 
Morrow, daughter of the late U. S. Senator 
and Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, the Nursery 
School of the Englewood Social Service Federa- 
tion, Englewood, New Jersey, opened on Octo- 
ber 4. Miss Ruth Fowler, who received her 
training for the work at the Child Educational 
Foundation, is in actual charge of the school, 
assisted by Miss Elizabeth Thatcher, a graduate 
of Smith College, and Miss Evelyn Bicknell, a 
graduate of Vassar College, both volunteer 


workers. Miss Edith Brown, director of the 


school last year, is serving as community worker. 
The same systems will be inaugurated by Miss 
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Morrow as are in use at the Little School, a 
private day school for children from eighteen 
months to six years old, established by Miss 
Morrow last year. The Montessori system is 
applied to the younger children, and all receive 
the the latest child 


hygiene. 


benefit of advances in 


THAT a very large proportion of students in 
the United States earn their way through col- 
lege is indicated by recent studies of material 
collected for a survey of fifty-two land-grant 
colleges and universities. The Federal Office of 
Education reports that a careful check of re- 
turns from 34,589 alumni and former students 
shows that 24,952, or 72 per cent., were self- 
supporting wholly or in part while they at- 
tended college, and that 9,637, or 28 per cent., 
depended upon their parents to defray the cost 
of their higher education. The study showed 
that by far a greater proportion of the stu- 
dents pursuing courses in agriculture were self- 
sur porting than in any other field of study, the 
percentage being 86. Next on the list were stu- 
dents in engineering and students preparing to 
become teachers. The proportion of students in 
arts and sciences who paid their way through 
college was 62 per cent. 


THE public schools of Bessemer, Alabama, 
have entered into a three-year agreement with 
the College of Education of the University of 
Alabama to cooperate on a program of curricu- 
lum revision. The negotiations are made be- 
tween the director of field studies of the college 
of education and the curricular supervisor of 
the Bessemer schools. According to the ar- 
rangements, the college of education furnishes 
three lecturers and incidental supervisory as- 
sistanee, while the schools set aside the neces- 
sary time for the lecturers and conferences. 
The university furnishes professional service 
gratis and the publie schools pay the expenses 
of transportation. 


WirH the opening of the school year in Sep- 
tember, a dental hygiene service was instituted 
in the Delaware public schools. It has been 
planned to divide the state into three sections, 
corresponding to the three counties, and it is 
hoped to have two dental hygienists in each 
county. They will examine the mouths of all 
the children in grades one through six and 
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ceive each child needing it a eard stating his need 
of dental attention. The children will be asked 
to have the necessary work done and to have 
dentists sign the card, saying that the 
Statis- 
When 


the group now in the first grade has reached 


their 
mouth of the child is in good condition. 
ties will be kept on a three-year plan. 


promotion time in the third grade, the conditions 


in the mouths will be noted and the results 
charted. When this group reaches the sixth 
erade, the mouths will again be examined and 
the results of six years of dental health eduea- 
tion tabulated. The educational program will 
include a series of classroom lectures, to be 
given by the hygienists, it is said, and pre- 
school elinies for prophylaxis will be conducted 
luring the summer months. 


Recent legislation shows a trend toward 
placing greater responsibility upon the county 
as a unit in educational administration, accord- 
ing to the United States Office of Education. 
This responsibility has shifted from the district 
and not from the state. The county unit system 
for school administration has been fairly well 
developed in the following states: Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New 


Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Utah. 
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THE Americas’ oldest institution of learning, 
the University of Mexico, will be closed or 
forced to remain in operation with only a skele- 
the 


many courses, unless its exhausted treasury is 


ton organization and discontinuance of 
replenished, according to a dispatch to the New 
York 


government will not be able to provide funds 


Sun. In face of the prospect that the 
next year for the full budget, an appeal for 
contributions has been issued through the fae- 
ulty and alumni. The University of Mexico 
was founded in 1551, thirty-two years after the 
Spanish eonquest and ninety years before the 
establishment of Harvard University. After 
being conducted for centuries along conserva- 
tive lines it was reorganized in 1910, that it 
might be in step with modern scholastie prog- 
ress. The university recently was reorganized 
again with the object of making it wholly inde- 
pendent of government control. 

THE first term of the new county school for 
boys at Dover, England, The 
school is modern, with about 25 acres of play- 
ing fields, and has a commanding view of the 
town, eastle and the sea beyond the harbor. It 


has opened. 


accommodates 500 pupils in 15 classrooms, and 
in addition there are a hall, science and engi- 
neering laboratories, library, gymnasium and a 
dining room. 


DISCUSSION 


THE DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE. III 


THE issues raised by Dr. Allen O. Hansen! 
regarding research article? on “The Discussion 
The writers wel- 


Technique” merit a response. 


come the opportunity afforded to express their 
professional judgments upon these issues with- 
out the limitations imposed in the preparation 
of a research analysis. 

Consideration of Professor Hansen’s reply 
raises the question as to whether he had access 
to the stenographie report of the group dis- 
cussion meeting led by Dr. Kilpatrick. Our 
analysis was based upon an actual group meet- 


1 ScHOOL AND Socrety, July 18, 1931, pp. 93-95. 
_ ?ScHOOL AND Society, May 23, 1931, pp. 704— 
(08, 

$ Official Proceedings of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, Supple- 
ment, United States Daily, Sec. ii, Vol. v, No. 
«<8, pp. 25-28, November 28, 1930. 


ing rather than our personal espousal of any 
discussion or “talk-fest.” The discussion an- 
alyzed merits study by each teacher interested 
in developing proficiency in the discussion tech- 
nique, both because stenographie reports of 
group discussions are difficult to secure and be 
sause we believe such study will reveal that the 
group discussion considered provided a real 
learning situation for adults as shown by their 
contributions, their acceptance of challenges to 
their beliefs or view-points, and the evidence of 
new S-R bonds being formed. Even those group 
members whose experience and positions natu- 
rally caused them to be most tenacious of old 
beliefs were challenged and seemed to become 
less sure that they were right with resulting 
increase in tolerance of new opinions and new 


facts. 


Dr. Hansen questions the advantages of using 
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the discussion techniques in the light of “the 
psychology of the learning process that under- 
lies ‘insuring changes in behavior.’” The im- 
portant word in his query seems to be behavior. 
The behavior of an adult is influenced by his 
beliefs. The discussion technique provides the 
situation wherein the instructor has the oppor- 
tunity to discover the peculiar beliefs and at- 
titudes of the individual he instructs so that 
he may modify his eurriculum offering—read- 
ings, lectures, the direction of the discussion— 
to bring the student into contact with the needed 
information whereby he may broaden his out- 
look and revise his previously held opinion. 
The acknowledge their belief that 
learning which goes on during a discussion is 
more real, less academic than that which takes 
place during a lecture. During the discussion 
the individual responds to the facts and issues 
the different members. 
recollections from his 
and makes 


writers 


brought forward by 
These 
past experience. 
judgments which are associated with those past 


stimuli induce 


He evaluates 
experiences. Therefore, however poor or how- 
ever worth-while his contributions may be, some 
This 
learning will be remembered much better and 
much longer than academic facts presented by 


real learning has gone on within him. 


a lecturer. 

After all, when we consider the “curve of 
forgetting” should we be so much. concerned 
about that cultural information which Profes- 
sor Hansen stresses in the latter part of his 
article?’ How much of it is going to be remem- 
bered by the individuals listening to the well- 
informed lecturer? In most cases the lecture is 
composed of facts and more facts which to the 
listeners are academic. They have no connec- 
tion with the real life of the individual student 
and are therefore little apt to be long remem- 
bered; just long enough to pass the examination. 
We submit that the real issue involves a case 
of real student growth through providing for 
participation vs. an accumulation of academic 
information which it is hoped may be stored 


up for future use. It reminds one of telling a 


youth in great detail exactly how to swim but 
not letting him go near the water until he 
finishes high school or, better yet, graduates 
from college. 

The lecture method assumes that the instruc- 
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tor is informed regarding the beliefs of the 
members of the class, however numerous. It 
further assumes that the usual “canned” ma- 
terials of the lecture will evoke in the students 
a uniform, desired educational outcome. If this 
outcome be the sitting through of a lesson period 
so that the lecturer may recast his typed lec- 
ture for final book form, the writers are willing 
to acknowledge the merit of the lecture as best 
advancing the interests of the instructor, if not 
of the students. 

The value of the extent of an “interlude” as 
measured by the number of individuals involved 
without the need for the instructor to provide 
a restimulus is a quantity measure rather than 
a quality criterion. As an instructor becomes 
willing to concede that the sum total of know!- 
edge held by the various mature members of 
his group may equal or exceed his own know!- 
edge of the field, or as he places student growth 
through activity above listening, justification 
ean be found for drawing the expressed view- 
points of as many students as possible into the 
class period. 

Professor Hansen indicates that the use of 
the discussion method may “take the place of 
substantial scholarship and absolve... in- 
structors from many rigorous labors.” The 
writers hold that the opposite is true. Instruc- 
tors using the discussion technique will be re- 
quired to have a broader preparation and a 
keener insight in evaluating the problems and 
the contributions of the class members than if 
they merely put on a monologue or “lecture 
record” and broadeast without being required 
to revise their thinking and presentation by the 
questions and discussion of the group they ad- 
dress. In the diseussion situation it becomes 
the duty of the instructor by leading questions 
to “guarantee that all factors and issues wil! 
be considered,” to adroitly discipline the group 
members to secure warranted consideration to 
the view-points and problems presented. The 
leader will achieve success in educational de- 
velopment in so far as he manipulates the situ- 
ation so as to lead the students to fully present 
and discuss the problems rather than by do- 
ing the major part of the presenting himself 
with the students sitting passive. 

Professor Hansen indicates that discussions 
frequently take the group nowhere. We sug- 
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gest trying the plan of outlining very carefully 
beforehand the subject for discussion and then 
coing before the group to see if all the points 
listed are brought out during the discussion. 
In college classes under expert leaders students 
have frequently demonstrated that they were 

ive to the Factual 
ents who espouse the lecture technique will find 


issues involved. adher- 
he material, in most cases, is pretty well cov- 
ered by a real diseussion and moreover that it 
is presented in such a way that it becomes 
vitalized material and is more apt to be tied 
ip with the student’s past experience and there- 
fore more apt to be remembered. This out- 
come may not result with a new group that has 
t been aceustomed to the lecture method 
hecause such students are too used to remain- 


no 


ng passive during the period. 

Important data not covered can be brought in 
at a subsequent group meeting. The instruc- 
tor, however, should reevaluate the worth of 
the material which has not been deemed impor- 
tant for consideration by the group members. 
In group diseussion the instructor evaluates 
what has taken place and replans to meet the 
needs of each group, whereas the lecture in- 
struetor may outline his subject-matter months 
in advanee to supposedly fit any or all groups. 

The writers prefer to substitute for the 
“vast silence” desired by Professor Hansen at 
the end of lessons a silence period at the begin- 
A dean of a recognized school of educa- 
tion uses this device to reveal to his students 
their own individual lack of information or of 
opinion and to eneourage them to appreciate 
the very acceptable quantity of knowledge pos- 
sessed by the sum total of the class members. 
The dean usually sets the stage in this fashion. 
“We are going to diseuss three questions which 
I wish you to write down. Outline during the 
next five minutes briefs indicating your posi- 
tion on these questions. This will help you to 
prepare to participate in the discussion.” At 
the end of five minutes the members are advised 
to compare notes with their neighbors. A 
bedlam school results. “Have you 


nine 
Hin? . 


Chinese 


learned anything new?” the dean queries. Ex- 
perienced educational workers in his classes 
achieve freedom of expression and discussion 
which vastly inereases the value of the class 


peri vd. 


The dean is afforded opportunities to 
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contribute informally pertinent facts and obser- 
vations. 


The dean’s group is composed of superin- 
tendents, principals, experienced teachers to 
whom a class period has been an accepted time 
for examination by the instructor rather than 
a time to learn something new—particularly 
from another student. Those who espouse the 
discussion technique hope to develop in the 
student a respect for his own intellect and the 
intellects of his fellow students. 
professor is worthy of respect he should not 


If a college 


fear to demonstrate his ability to survive in the 
give-and-take conditions inherent in the diseus- 
sion situation. The oracles of Greece were well 
enough for their day, why should they be per- 
petuated exclusively in modern college and 


university education? . 
H. B. Smirx 


L. R. DELONG 
HUNTER COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


A REJOINDER TO “INSTRUCTION IN 
OUR GRADUATE SCHOOLS— 
A PROTEST” 

UNDER “Discussion,” ScHOoL AND Society for 
July 11, appears an article which represents an 
entirely pessimistic view of graduate study, 
particularly that in literature. 
the writer has overlooked the growing tendency 


It seems to me 


of graduate schools to cease being hidebound. 

The graduate school, like other parts of the 
American educational system, is at present a 
storm center of discussion. Perhaps more 
severe criticism comes from within than from 
without; certainly the former sort is more exact 
and constructive. 

When graduate students advance the idea 
that a professor of English should dramatize 
the material assigned, so that members of the 
class may be entertained and thus brought to 
appreciate literature, I am always moved to 
inquire whether spoon-feeding of sugared mor- 
sels in the grades has pointed a way to the 
proper handling of students of advanced stand- 
ing. 

Usually a graduate faculty assumes that per- 
sons who aspire to a doctor’s degree are not 
mere post-graduate students, but 
genuine and deep interest in the field in which 
they propose to work. These students should, 


have some 
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by reason of maturity and former training, be 


able to derive increased zest through dint of 
tasks They should be 


prepared to carry out work on a graduate level, 


doing their own well. 
and to rely upon their professors for guidance 
rather than for the pampering that freshmen 
sometimes need. 

The eriticism of the graduate teacher as an 
individual would seareely hold true in the ease 
of universities who employ the same men for 
both undergraduate and graduate courses. In 
my own experience, the classes in literature 
which were richest in the personality of the 
teacher, in the scund philosophical interpreta- 
and in a broad view of life, 


tion of material, 


came after my B.A. degree. 
Graduate work should tend towards the de- 
velopment of critical taste and balanced judg- 
ment on the part of the student. He is encour- 
aged to learn to think independently, but sanely. 

If a student 
an opportunity to demonstrate work that has 
been well done rather than fear that they would 
reveal what has been poorly done, much of the 


of graduate work would 


could weleome examinations as 


and burden 


After all, examinations serve—but in 


strain 
vanish. 
a greater measure—the same purpose in gradu- 
ate study that they do in honors courses or in 
ordinary undergraduate work: they give a mo- 
tive for the collecting, organizing, and assimi- 
lating of related facts and ideas. Only on the 
foundation of sound knowledge can judgment 
rest securely; only on the possession of vaster 
learning than he ean hope ever to impart to 
his pupils can a teacher work satisfactorily. 
Part of that fund of information which pro- 
vides the possessor assurance and satisfaction 
may be derived from advanced study. 

The ability to recognize facts and evaluate 
them, the vision to see ideas in their broader 
relationships, a certain depth of understanding 
and of tolerance—these may well be developed 
The situation is 
of Professor 


by means of advanced work. 
well the 
Norman Foerster: “Our goal is not erudition 


summed up in words 
but scholarship, the union of accuracy, thor- 
oughness, culture, taste and critical judgment.” 
He urges that in the School of Letters a gradu- 
ate student strive for this well-rounded schol- 
arship, and that he give “evidence of a special 
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capacity for any one side: linguistic, historical, 
creative or critical.” 

Some desire the separation of graduate pro- 
grams in education from those in other fields, 
and the giving of a special degree, a Ph.D. in 
education. Some that research and 
teaching should be distinct. I am in sympathy 
with the view voiced by Professor Walter R. 
Agard, of the University of Wisconsin, when he 


believe 


said: 

But I can not agree that research and general 
teaching should be, in most cases, divorced. Cer- 
tainly the teacher who has lost his interest in in- 
vestigation, who allowed his 
teaching to dull his ‘‘enquiring mind,’’ can no 
longer hold the proper attention and respect of 
college students. And it is equally true that the 
scholar who limits himself exclusively to research 
will have courted intellectual anaemia, by cutting 
himself off from those most stimulating and vital- 
izing personal teaching contacts which make liter- 


has devotion to 


ature significant. 


Another phase of graduate work is well pre- 
sented by Professor Charles Bundy Wilson: 


If the scientist may declare ‘‘at the foundation 
of material science is the belief that the universe 
is orderly,’’ we may defend the assumption that 
at the foundation of literature is the belief that 
there is harmony in the world. It is the business 
of letters to discover and interpret man’s place in 
this harmony. Through literature then it shall be 
one function of the Graduate College to encourage 
efforts towards this discovery and this interpreta- 
tion of the meaning, the purpose, and the beauty 
of human life. Here is an opportunity for crea- 
tive writing, which should be encouraged wherever 
there is even a suggestion of a gift or of an apti- 
tude. Should not a School of Letters be among 
the first to offer such encouragement? 


This year the University of Iowa has, I un- 
derstand, adopted a plan by which creative 
writing of value may be accepted in the place 
of a dissertation of the traditional type. This 
procedure should answer the criticism that 
graduate work leaves no place for the function- 
ing of the student’s imagination. The working 
out of this new experiment will be interesting 


to watch. 
JUNE JACK 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
EMporiA, KANSAS 
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WHAT ABOUT TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE? 


“We want a teacher with experience,” 
become a very common request from boards of 


has 


education and superintendents of almost all 
types the 
school to the large city system. 


one-teacher rural 
Whereas for- 


of schools from 


merly only the bigger towns required teaching 
experience of those people starting work in 
those towns, now it seems that the size of the 
school is not indicative of what will be required 
along that line. 

The whole situation regarding the matter of 
experience raises several attendant problems 
that are serious in their significance to the field 
of school administration and teacher personnel. 
Among the more important of these problems 
are the following: (1) Where will beginning 
teachers be able to serve their apprenticeship ? 
(2) Practice teaching vs. teaching experience; 
(3) Does teaching experience guarantee suc- 
cess? (4) Possible solutions to the problem. 
These questions will be discussed in the order 
they are listed above. 

The wide-spread demand for teaching expe- 
rience has likely grown out of the feeling that 
there exists a general over-supply of trained 
teachers, hence it is possible to take a pick of 
Also, 


since there are plenty of teachers, school boards 


those who have had actual experience. 


feel that they can secure one with experience 
at a salary formerly paid to an inexperienced 
teacher. 

A few years ago the smaller towns served as 
apprenticeship centers for the larger cities. 
Newly trained teachers would begin their ex- 
perience in the small systems and the more am- 
bitious ones would work their way rapidly up 
to better City 
would be on the alert for particularly success- 


positions. superintendents 
ful small town teachers, visit their classrooms, 
and when the teachers qualified on the matter 
of experience they would be offered contracts 
by the eity school board. 

Now beginning teachers are having to start 
their experience elsewhere. Even persons with 
two years of teacher training are finding it 
difficult to locate themselves in town schools 
unless they can show a background of experi- 
ence. 
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the rural school 


itself as the last resort where new teachers ean 


Very naturally presents 


get a start. The largest share of the rural 
schools will still employ the teacher novice, 
although some of the better country sections 
are starting to demand experience. Each year 
there is something like a 50 per cent. turnover 
of rural teachers. Some move to other rural 
schools, some are married and many move into. 
town positions, having proved unusually sue- 
their training 


and having increased 


during their rural school apprenticeship. In 


cessful 


any case the large turnover gives large oppor- 
tunity annually for the beginning teacher to 
start his experience. 

The rural school gives a beginning teacher a 
Here 


including 


remarkable all-around experience. are 


presented all types of problems, 
those of administration, such as the buying of 
supplies, organizing the curriculum and ar- 
ranging the daily class schedule; those of 
supervision, such as the selection of the meth- 


ods of teaching, checking of results, and seek- 


ing special project activities; those of disei- 


pline, such as programs of study, plans of 
punishment and penalty and keeping up the 
general morale; and those of community con- 
tacts, such as school programs, parent-teacher 
The 


learn to know the nature of children of several 


organizations, and others. teacher must 
age levels, and must have an adequate knowl- 
edge of subject-matter of every grade level. 
All this carries with it an intensive experience. 
One year in a 


erades seems to be equivalent to several years 
f | b 


rural school with its many 
in a town or city position with but one or two 
grades. In the rural school one is faced with 
every possible situation all the way from prob- 
lems of janitorial service to complicated ques- 
tions of teaching method—and the teacher faces 
these problems alone. If she is successful it 
would seem the finest type of experience back- 
ground for promotion to a better position. If 
this is the beginning teacher’s last resort to get 
experience it presents itself as a good one. 
The novice teacher who can weather the storm 
on a rural school proposition is well started on 
the road to teaching success. 


It would seem that no finer preparation 
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could be imagined than a few years’ experience 
in a rural school, followed by specialized train- 
ing to get ready for a more limited piece of 
work in a town graded school. 

Will practice teaching ever serve as a sub- 
stitute for actual teaching experience? This is 
a vital question and one that should be given 
Most superin- 


tendents give very little weight to the success 


considerable thought. school 
of a beginning teacher’s cadet work, probably 


feeling that what the young person may do 
under the close supervision of the room critic 
teacher would be no indication of success in the 
field. As a 
tions that 


Louisiana, Greeley, Colorado, and other places 


actual matter of fact investiga- 


have been made at Natchitoches, 
give evidence that there is a higher correlation 
between practice teaching and success in the 
field than between any other one factor and 
success, even including the all-important qual- 
In other words, suecess in 


ity of scholarship. 
practice teaching would be a better measure of 


possible teaching success than high scholarship. 

Practice teaching should prove very valuable 
in the beginning teacher’s equipment. In the 
training school the cadet has a very good op- 
portunity to become familiar with varying pro- 
cedures in handling subject-matter. All types 
of planning and organization are used and 
ideas are passed around among the many prac- 
tice people so that the alert student gains mate- 
rially from the practice school contacts. 

The one instance where practice work is not 
so strong as actual teaching is in connection 
with discipline or pupil control. Here the 
cadet that the 
teacher or critic will come to his rescue in case 
of serious difficulty, hence the practice teacher 
does not meet up with natural teaching situa- 
tions on that phase of school activity. Since 
the disciplinary side of the school work is so 


teacher always knows room 


important, perhaps this would be one reason 
why practice teaching can not be substituted 
for actual experience. 

Simply because a school board is able to 
secure an experienced teacher does not guaran- 
tee that such teacher is going to be successful 
in the new position. Conditions vary so much 
from one teaching situation to another that a 
teacher might be highly successful in one place 


but fail miserably in another. There are many 
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such instances on record. Such a circumstance 
may be due to marked differences in the new 
environment, including the school patrons, or 
might be the result of conflicts or differences 
arising among teachers or between teachers and 
superintendents. 

Then, too, there are countless numbers of 
poor teachers with plenty of experience who 
have spent but one year in any teaching posi- 
tion, having to move on because of some inef- 
ficiency in service. That kind of experience, 
even though plentiful, is worse than none at 
all. It would be well to investigate the experi- 
ence background of every prospective teacher 
candidate, to make sure of the exact circum 
stances under which that experience was 
gained. 

One would not deny the value of teaching 
experience. In the majority of cases it would 
be a proper index of what to expect of a 
On the other hand, when it means a 


surroundings, 


teacher. 
transfer to new 
supervision, there is some danger that the ex- 


under new 
perienced teacher might not be as successful 
as she was in the former position. 

Beginning teachers will always be necessary 
to take the places of the thousands who leave 
the ranks each year. Some such plans as the 
following might be used to provide the initial 
experience for starting teachers. 

(a) The rural schools might be used as 
training centers for town teachers. As 
gested above, no finer all-around experience 
could be had than this. Rural sections would 
be certain to object to such a plan, first, be- 
cause it would force all novice teachers upon 
them and, second, because the plan would force 
the poorer teachers to stay in rural districts 
while the best ones would be picked out to go 
into the town positions. Only a more attrac- 
tive salary schedule would keep the _ better 
teachers in the country communities. 

(b) Practice teaching of a certain quality 
and quantity could be made the equivalent of 
one year of experience. Careful standards of 
what the practice work would need to be would 
have to be set up by schools looking for new 
teachers, but such a plan would be feasible. I! 
the teacher wished credit for additional experi- 
ence, further practice work could be put in. 

(c) Towns and cities may need to adopt a 


sug- 
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scheme whereby new and inexperienced teach- 
ers will be started in their systems on a proba- 
tionary status. If they weather the storms of 
their first year or two of actual experience, 
they will be made permanent parts of the 
teaching foree. Many cities already have 
plans similar to this, or substitute plans of 

er types. 

Some provisions will need to be made to give 
e beginning teacher her initial experience, 
nee schools will always require a certain 


mber of starting teachers. The solution to 
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the problem will be determined in part by the 
trends in teacher supply and demand. As it 
stands at present the teacher who has no ex- 
perience is being foreed to start in rural 
schools, and the better rural teachers are being 
taken into What is 
needed is a more comprehensive idea of the 


the towns and cities. 
value of certain kinds of experience, of prac- 
tice teaching and of advanced training. 


Water W. LupEMAN 
SoUTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SPRINGFIELD, SOUTH DAKOTA 


QUOTATIONS 


PROTESTING TOO MUCH 
Many teachers throughout the country must 
be feeling that the extremely efficient organiza- 
n which represents the majority of them is 
The Times will not be 
accused of indifference to their interests or to 
the importance of their work, and so a word of 
warning from a friend will not be taken amiss. 
These hastily organized processions are a mis- 


exceeding its mandate. 


} 


ke unworthy of what the leaders of the Na- 


tional Union of Teachers frequently and rightly 
describe as a great profession; and the subse- 

ient speeches and resolutions are of little, if 
Such resolutions are as easy to 
obtain as signatures to a petition; and both 
have as much effect on the government as 
“stroking the dome of St. Paul’s to please the 


any, value. 


Dean and Chapter.” No one of us likes to 
have our ineome reduced, and it is safe to say 
that every income is now in process of redue- 
tion. That process is at least the foundation 
of equality of saerifice, which can only mean 
equal payments by all when we reach the So- 
clalist paradise of equal incomes for all. Mean- 
while the old rule stands that all taxation must 
be based on capacity to pay. In the teachers’, 
as in other professions, there will be many hard 
cases; but in the teachers’ profession, as in few 
others to-day, there are security of tenure, prac- 
tically no unemployment, 
since the war and good and regular holidays. 
More teachers in these days are probably taking 
the old adviee “to count our blessings” than are 
shouting protests to the empty air. 

Apart from either occupation there is a very 
usetul and important piece of work in which 


increased incomes 


’ 


teachers 
delay. 


representatives ought to help without 
It will be recalled that the Burnham 
committees on salary scales were to have met 
last spring; but the teachers’ panel refused to 
the 
wrongly as was said at the time, that the teach- 
No 
one can be expected to attend a round-table con- 
ference with his hands tied. 
have completely removed this obstacle, and the 
committees should meet at once. Their duty 
will be to decide how the reductions fixed by 
Parliament can be most fairly made. At one 
time it was thought that every salary would be 
automatically eut by 15 per cent.; but this is a 
What 
the aggregate cost of salaries, and here the com- 
mittees have an opportunity to adjust the many 
anomalies and discrepancies which have arisen 
since the seales were last fixed for a term of 
years. Such adjustments will be a real step 
towards that equality of sacrifice which is the 
ideal of us all—The London Times. 


meet because local authorities insisted, 


ers should come committed to reductions. 


Subsequent events 


complete mistake. is to be reduced is 


EDUCATION AND LABOR 

THE proposal to raise the school-leaving age 
in Britain to fifteen years is meeting some op- 
position on the ground that by giving advanced 
education to a larger section of the community 
the country will ultimately find itself almost 
without a supply of unskilled labor. Which is 
another way of saying that a certain propor- 
tion of people should be kept in a semi-literate 
state in order that the menial jobs of life may 
be done. 

Is there any real reason why the menial jobs 
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should be done by illiterate people—why a 
scavenger should not be as educated as, say, a 
bank clerk? It is true that we have come to 
associate education with a certain kind of em- 
ployment and to regard a matriculation certifi- 
cate mainly as a passport to the white-collar 
professions. But such an association entirely 
belies the real object of education. 

People are educated—or should be—in order 
to get the fullest intellectual pleasures of life. 
But that need not unfit them for useful labor. 
Ruskin says of himself that he was a bad road- 
maker, but that was not because he was edu- 


cated but because he was Ruskin. Gladstone, 


on the other hand, was an expert tree-feller. 
The truth seems to be that we need edueation 


COURSE-CRABBING: A STUDY OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL TABOO 


A NEGATIVE attitude to an intellectual spon- 
taneity and to an academie vigor in the class- 
room and on the campus is the indirect result 
of an educational taboo direeted against the 
practice of eourse-crabbing. According to a 
tradition, no one should attempt to “crab a 
course.” It may be a long familiar one under 
various names at different universities. Its 
unique characteristics are of considerable inter- 
est to psychologists and erities of higher eduea- 
tion. Apparently, the tradition against C-C? 
is due to an underlying primitive fear that some- 
how advantage will be taken of the personal 
equation in the ranking-system, that a student 
will try unfairly to boost a grade beyond the 
deserved rank by playing up to an instruetor. 
This suggests that a combination of certain 
weaknesses inherent in the ranking-system with 
its subjective elements and in the lecture-system 
with its formal absence of human contacts is, 
for the most part, responsible for this practice 
of course-crabbing. This paper will treat of 
course-crabbing from the view-point of students 
and will present results of a study made at a 
certain university of students’ notions of, atti- 


tudes to, and suggestions about C-C. 


1C-C will be used here as an abbreviation for 
‘eourse-crabbing’ or ‘course-crabber.’ 


REPORTS 
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to-day as never before, as a corrective to the 
ever-growing monotony of increasing factory 
production. Without education the modern 
factory worker runs the risk of having his soul 
mechanized out of existence. Far from pre- 
venting a man from doing menial jobs eduea- 
tion should enable him to do them and at the 
same time take a lively interest in life. 

As things are now, advanced education is stil] 
rare enough to have a material value on the 
labor market. When it becomes more universal 
it will have to be sought for its own sake alone. 
And perhaps by that time we will be living in 
a community whose members would be too in- 
terested in living to be over fussy about how 
they earned their livings—Winnipeg Tribune. 










(1) A Proressor’s DESCRIPTION OF C-C 


An illustrated definition and a first-hand de- 
scription of the C-C taboo in actual operation in 
the lecture-hall and in the elass-room is con- 
tained in the following excerpts from a profes- 
sor’s letter to the college paper. The view-point 
is definitely at odds with the C-C taboo and is 
also critical of the practice of C-C. 

I believe the hour has struck in which we must 
begin to fight the Great Silence. ... The Great 
Silence is abroad in the land and its victims con- 
gregate in every class-room in our campus... in 
his daily routine the instructor encounters two 
species of students, the leprous Course-crabbers 
(diminished now almost to the vanishing point 
and the victims of the Great Silence. 

. . bell tolls. It is eight o’clock. The instruc- 
tor calls the roll; he may be somewhat surprised 
that so many students answer. . . . Cautiously, the 
instructor introduces the subject for the day and 
asks a discreet question of John Smith, who is 
rather a good student. He replies briefly with 
the truth in the matter and shuts up like a clam 
. . . the instructor . . . throws the subject open to 
class discussion. ‘‘Are there any questions?’’ Do 
the members of the class discuss it? They do not! 
There is ominous silence, for back in every brain 
is that little hammer rapping out: Course-crabber! 
Course-crabber! Course-crabber! .. . No other 
member of the class can be urged to run the 
gauntlet of social disapproval; and the instructor 
in order to rescue the session from the air of 2 
Quaker meeting house is himself forced into 4 
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discussion of the various phases of the subject at 
hand. ... Stimulating? For the instructors and 
students alike? Hardly! ... Most imstructors 
willing and anxious to give time outside of 
ass to explain difficult points to any student. 
But do the students avail themselves of this op- 
portunity? Rarely; because the word will go 
abroad that they are course-crabbers; they are 
owardly slaves to the tyranny which is devouring 
them. 
This deseription is emotionally colored and pic- 
tures dramatically an inhibition of intellectual 
cive-and-take in school. 


(2) A QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY OF STUDENTS’ 
NovioNns OF CouRSE-CRABBING 

The main purpose of this paper is to make a 

composite picture of students’ conceptions of 


course-erabbing. Is there a common notion of 
this praetice prevalent among them? Is there 
a sentiment favorable or unfavorable to it? Is 
what the professor calls the “Great Silence” 
defended at all on logieal grounds? To find 
answers to these questions the following quiz- 
form was designed and given to 140 students 
consisting of sophomores, juniors and seniors 
who were in six elasses under three different 
instructors. 

The information asked for is solely for scien- 
tific and pedagogic purposes. Please be frank and 
as constructive in your suggestions as possible. 
You are not asked to write your name so that the 
information can be perfectly confidential. 

1, What do you understand by ‘‘course-crab- 

bing’’? 

2. What is your attitude to ‘‘course-crabbing’’? 

What suggestions have you to make in re- 
gard to ‘‘course-crabbing’’? 


Two of the classes, after completing the quiz, 
were also asked to state how often they crabbed 
courses. The various answers to these questions 
will be treated systematically. 


3) QUESTION 1: WHat Do You UNDERSTAND 
BY COURSE-CRABBING ? 

In general, course-crabbing is looked upon by 
students as anything which is done by a student 
to make himself conspicuous in order to put him 
in a favorable light. The aim of C-C is to 
attract the instructor’s attention, so as to get a 
higher rank. A list of thirteen items which, 
taken together, constitute students’ notions of 
classroom C-C is given in Table I. Not every 
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TABLE I 


CLASSROOM COURSE-CRABBING ITEMS 


Asking questions you are not really interested 
in. 

Asking the instructor any questions at all. 

Bluffing or talking one’s way through the 
course. 

Saying what one thinks the professor wants 
to be said. 

Too much discussion by a student. 

Doing most of the talking. 

Giving no one else a chance to say a word. 

Showing a make-believe interest in the course. 

Volunteering answers to questions which have 
been carefully prepared and ‘‘weighed’’ 
and known to be correct. 

Taking copious notes to appear industrious. 

Apparently taking notes, actually writing a 
letter. 

Sitting in a front seat and appearing atten- 

tive. 
Always showing off in class. 

one has the same ideas of what C-C is all about. 

Some views are extremely bent in one direction, 

and some in another. 

As for C-C outside of classroom hours, the 
fourteen Table II indicate that the 
students believe that contacts outside of class- 
room with the instructor may lead to a higher 
rank and such contacts are to be considered 


items in 


C-C. as ecourse-erabbing. 


TABLE II 
OUTSIDE OF CLASSROOM COURSE-CRABBING 
Cultivating the good-will of the instructor. 
Social contacts with the instructor. 
Playing up to an instructor in conferences. 
General conversation with instructor. 
Frequent visits to instructor’s office. 
Discussion of technical points. 
Attempts to ‘‘blind’’ the instructor by ‘‘hook 
or crook.’’ 
Seeking the 
matters. 
Trying to impress the instructor that one’s 
mentality is far above that of the class. 
Telling him you need an A or B to make the 
‘*Dean’s List.’’ 
Flattering or ‘‘soft-soaping’’ the 
Playing up to his intellectual vanities. 
Doing more work than one is supposed to. 
Trying to make a favorable impression through 
the effect of one’s personality, appearance 
or dress. 


instructor’s advice on various 


instructor. 
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(4) Question 2: WHat 1s Your ATTITUDE TO 
“COURSE-CRABBING” ? 

atti- 

was 


In a previous section of this paper, the 
It 
rather antagonistic to the tradition against 
That pro- 


tude of a professor to C-C was cited. 
and 
to the practice of course-crabbing. 
social and educa- 


fessor regards it as a great 


tional evil, ealls its effects “The Great Silence” 
and refers to the “leprous course-crabbers.” 
And as a matter of fact, this questionnaire 
shows that most students dislike a course-crab- 
ber. Of the three general attitudes found—tra- 
ditional, middle-of-the-road and progressive— 
the most popular one is the traditional one with 
its dramatie taboo against intellectual and social 
contacts with an instructor. 

A curious mixture of logie and emotion makes 
up the foundations of the traditional attitude. 
It regards the C-C as a poor sport, as one who 
deserves to be outlawed by the campus com- 
munity, as worse than a cheater. Indeed, the 
morale of the other students is said to be upset 
by the C-C, who sueceeds in boosting his rank. 
And some even regard the C-C situation as a 
“most deplorable one.” So emphatically op- 
posed are they to C-C, that they urge seriously 
a maximum reduction of any intellectual dis- 
This 
summarizes rather briefly most of the answers 
of the students who took this C-C quiz. 

Not so popular as this attitude is the less 
reactionary one which holds that there is really 
very little course-crabbing. This middle-of-the- 
road attitude points out (1) C-C is overempha- 
sized, (2) it gets one nowhere, (3) those who 
do all the complaining are in truth unsuccessful 


cussion or social contacts with instructors. 


course-crabbers. 

A constructive attitude, held by only a few, 
maintains that the practice of tradition and 
taboo against C-C ean be overcome by initiation 
of improvements in the educational structure. 
An editorial commenting on the letter of the 
professor, cited above, indicates certain changes 
on the campus which would go a long way to 
over-balance the effects of the tradition against 
C-C, It is representative of this constructive 
attitude. 

... There are some reasons for this lackadaisical 
air; one of them doubtless is the size of the aver- 
age class, another is the formality insisted upon 
by many instructors (typified by the seating of 
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students alphabetically), and a third is the method 
of teaching by instruction rather than by permit- 
ting the students to learn by doing... 
seems to be achieved in some degree . . . wher 
new plan of study. ... This puts responsibility 
on the student. The premium is put on the stu- 
dent’s initiative rather than on the selling ability 
of the instructor. 


solution 


a 


(5) Arrirupes or THOSE WHO CraB Courses 
To C-C 

Of special interest is an analysis of attitudes 
shown by those who said they crab courses 
sometimes. It will be recalled, in two classes, 
after completion of the questionnaire, students 
were asked to state whether and how often they 
crabbed courses. In fact, 25 per cent. in one 
class and 27.3 per cent. in the other class ad- 
mitted to C-C. This may imply that the prac- 
tice is rather a usual and frequent one. This 
implication is upset, however, by a study of the 
following statements made in answer to the 
second question, what is your attitude to course- 
crabbing. Twenty-three admitted to course- 
crabbing and the statements of seventeen of 
these individuals are here included. 


1. I don’t care, if they’re clever enough to get 
by with it. ... Every man for himself! 

2. As a means to an end it works, but I don’t 
feel that it leaves a healthy attitude in the class. 

3. A gullible instructor gives as much heed to 
the course-crabber as to the honest student, while 
a hard-boiled instructor is apt to put down these 
attempts on the part of sincere students as course 
crabbing. 

4. A course-crabber is the very lowest kind of a 
sport I know. If you can’t earn rank fairly and 
squarely, don’t try to get it. 

5. Any one who can do it—more power to them 
.. . if one can get a high mark by course-crabbing 
I think it is all right. 

6. I believe that it is very difficult to 
course-crabbing. Much of that. . . classified as 
course-crabbing is an honest attempt to understand 
a subject. 

7. A person who does it is taking an unfair 
advantage of both the teacher and the other stu- 
dents, and any one who does this deserves to get 
shunned and laughed at by the other students. 

8. There are times when I believe that . - 
justified. If a teacher is in doubt about a stu: 
dent’s grade it may be permissible. But, after all 
students come to college to learn things, not ' 
get grades they don’t deserve. 


tell 


. is 
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9, I truly give eredit to a course-crabber if his 
methods are not too obvious. If a person does 
t study at all, and tries to course-crab, then he 

mes quite obnoxious to me. It is quite unfair 

the rest of the students to have a course-crabber 
the class. 

I think that course-crabbing, in its extreme 

use, is very unpleasant to every one concerned. 

I do not think that one should go out of 

's way to be antagonistic to the instructor in 

rder to make sure that one is not suspected of 

course-crabbing. I believe that one should be 

sonably agreeable to one’s instructor, and if 

happens to feel that the instructor is the sort 

* person whom it would be interesting to know 
better—I think it is perfectly all right to go out 
of one’s way in order to bring that about. In- 
structors are here for the purpose of giving us 
as much as they can, and this must not necessarily 
be text-book matter. Much is to be gained by 
knowing different personalities. 

11. Course-crabbing should not be indulged in 
as a permanent means of passing a course. 

12. I believe in coming into a class-room, receiv- 
ing instructions and information, then passing out 

the room, 
Real course-erabbing. ...I consider low 


and mean, but course-erabbing doesn’t exist half 
as much as it is reputed to. Most of the in- 
stances . . . honest motive back of them, a desire 


for information or friendship. 

14. I do not believe in crabbing the course for 
rank. I do believe students and teacher should be 
na friendly basis, but students should not seek 
their instruetor’s friendship solely for the hope of 
higher grades. I believe the instructors 


are as much at fault as the students, however, as, 
+} 


getting 
encourage them, as a rule. 
15. If you ean course-crab and get away with 

k. ... Best thing is to know your stuff so 
that you don’t have to course-crab. 

16. I dislike course-crabbing very much, but 
think that sometimes real interest in a course is 
not given sufficient encouragement because of the 
awful fear of becoming a course-crabber. If I 
find that a course is not particularly important to 
me and that others are crabbing it and if the 
instructor falls for it, I try it too—I can’t see 
‘ing hard on a course which is not particularly 





Valuable to me and then getting a poor grade on 
t, while others in the class do very little (if any- 
thing) and come through with maybe an A+. 
Professional erabber? 

7. I think it is the bunk... . I am regarded 
a8 @ course-crabber (and a good one) . . . if what 


7 
] 
i 
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I do is course-crabbing, I’m going to keep it up. 
The courses I have received an ‘‘A’’ in 
extremely interested in, in fact, intrigued. ... I 


, I was 


have talked to the professors of these courses 
(unpardonable sin) but usually for the sake of 
finding out something. I find 
interested in, what 


out what a pro- 


fessor is special field he 


ih ae 

Almost all these statements reveal a disgust 
with those who course-crab and point to the 
conclusion that there is hardly any actual 
course-crabbing. What there is consists of con- 
siderable fear that course-crabbing goes on con- 
stantly. This is just the point advanced in the 
opening paragraph of this paper that “the tra- 
dition against C-C is due to an underlying 
primitive fear that somehow advantage will be 
taken of the personal equation in the ranking 
system.” 


(6) QUESTION 3: WHAT SUGGESTIONS HAVE 
YOU TO MAKE IN REGARD TO 
CRABBING” ? 


“*COURSE- 


Most students feel that course-crabbing is 
due to the nature of the system of college edu- 
cation. Answers to this question represent dif- 
ferent views and suggestions: “a hard thing to 
stop and the way I ean see is to start with a 
clean slate and kick the upperclassmen out and 
start with a new group of freshmen where they 
won’t be able to learn about the tradition”; 
“eourse-crabbing will most likely always exist 
since some students are by nature go-getters 
anyway and it will exist as long as we have 
grades as the reward for scholarship. When 
colleges are run on a basis of ‘scholarship for 
scholarship’s sake,’ then course-crabbing may 
eliminate itself’; “the only way to prevent 
course-crabbing is to have inaccessible pro- 
fessors and this is not possible—every-one must 
have prejudices.” Quite a number feel that the 
instructor should discriminate between 
scientious students and course-crabbers and that 
he must “give the C-C the air immediately,” 
“warn pupil, flunk him, if he persists.” Most 
of the constructive suggestions center about the 
wider use of objective examinations, frequent 
conferences between instructors and students, 
and more frequent and less rigid sovial con- 
tacts between them. As for the ranking-system, 
it is even suggested that the A B C letter-grad- 
ing scale be abandoned, as in some graduate 


con- 
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schools, and that more general “passed” or 
“failed” grades only be used. A marked dis- 
satisfaction with the ordinary lecture system is 
also expressed by some who picture it as a 
machine-like affair in which students, as auto- 
matic machines, record impressions from an 
automatic loud-speaker. Consequently, it is 
suggested that the time devoted to formal lec- 
tures be cut down, more time be devoted to dis- 
cussion, which should not be forced. 
(7) SUMMARY 
Course-crabbing is regarded by students as 
the practice of playing up to an instructor in 
order to boost the grade beyond the obtained 
rank. It is an unpopular practice. Hence, it 


IMPROVING THE TRUE-FALSE 
EXAMINATION! 

THE true-false test has frequently been con- 
demned because of its unreliability and its sup- 
posed encouragement to guessing on the part of 
the student taking the test. To neutralize the 
effect of guessing, the right-minus-wrong 
(R-W) formula has been approved by a num- 
ber of writers, who have varyingly recom- 
mended that the examinee either be or not be 
encouraged to guess the correct answer. The 
present writer has always been somewhat skep- 
tical of the validity of the R-W formula. If 
for no other reason, the formula is somewhat 
invalidated because it seems to assume that 
every item wrongly judged is very likely to be 
a result of guessing. He has also disapproved 
of the formula because many students have the 
feeling, regardless of the actual validity of the 
formula, that their scores do not truly represent 
their actual achievement on a test. A zero score 
is almost incomprehensible by many of these 
students. The present writer, accordingly, set 
himself about two years ago to the task of im- 
proving the reliability of his own true-false 
tests by devising a set of directions designed to 
reduce guessing to a minimum and to permit 


1 The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to the following of his students, who did all 
the clerical and most of the statistical work in- 
volved in the study: Misses Mary Elizabeth Napier, 
Louise Culbreath, Margaret Lemon and Eugenia 
Callison. 
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leads to a number of inhibitions and restrictions 
of contacts between instructors and students. 
A wholesome intellectual attitude on the campus 
is negatively affected by the taboo against C-C, 
The tradition against C-C rests not so much 
upon concrete facts as upon a basic fear that 
someone is bound to seek unfairly for a higher 
rank. This is pointed to by an analysis of the 
statements of those who admitted to the prac- 
tice. For offsetting the tradition against C-C, 
students suggest more objective methods in ex- 
aminations, less time for formal lectures, more 
time for discussion, frequent conferences and 
social contacts between faculty and students. 

NATHAN ISRAELI 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 





the score on a test to be the number of items 
judged correctly by the student. During the 


COEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY FOR CroSS-OvT TRUE- 
FALSE TESTS 








Method of scoring 








Test 
Items right R-W 
] ht 45 
2 73 59 
3 .70 .63 
4 .69 66 
5 .66 a 
6 .64 21 
7 61 .40 
8 Od wo 
9 32 — 16 
10 .84 81 
11 .80 .80 
12 87 84 
13 82 77 
14 81 76 
15 15 01 
16 .76 35 
17 .69 54 
18 § f 77 
19 .75 76 
20 .76 70 
21 .67 52 
22 AT 40) 
23 .75 55 
24 .63 68 
25 56 66 
Av. .67 56 
S.D. 15 25 
r Difference S.D.niee.” 
72 a, 11 .03 





2 Cf. T. L. Kelley, ‘‘ Statistical Method,’’ p. 182, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y., 192°. 
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me of this study the following directions have 


been used in giving twenty-three different true- 
false tests to students at Coker College and two 
true-false tests to students at the University of 


Georgia in the summer of 1930: 


DIRECTIONS: If you think a statement is 
RUE, write a plus sign in the blank printed be- 
it: 5 think a statement is FALSE, 
write a minus sign in the proper blank, and 
[THEN DRAW A LINE through the word or the 
rds that make the statement false. 
OMITTED ITEMS will not be given any credit. 
4 BLANK CONTAINING BOTH A PLUS 
AND A MINUS SIGN will be scored as wrong. 
lO GET CREDIT FOR JUDGING A FALSE 
ITEM you must draw a line through the word or 
words that make it false. 
YOUR SCORE WILL BE the number of items 


you judge correctly. 


you 


we 


The above directions, it is evident, provide a 
cross-out method for indicating the reason for 


judging an item to be false. 


For each of these tests the reliability (Spear- 


the R-—W formula was used and also when 
credit was allowed for each correctly judged 
tem. The coefficients of reliability under each 
of these two conditions are presented in the ac- 
companying table. The data there presented 
show an actual difference of .11 in favor of the 


coeflicients of reliability when the student was 


i 


allowed credit for every item judged correctly. 
Since this difference is 3.66 times its standard 
error, the chances are 9,999 in 10,000 that the 
difference is a true and not a chance one. (Cf. 
Garrett, “Statistics in Psychology and Eduea- 
tion, Table X, p. 91.) Examination of the ac- 
companying table will also show that in only 
four of the twenty-five cases was the reliability 
greater when the R- W method of scoring was 
The positive correlation (.72) between 
the two sets of coefficients, while not sufficiently 
high to be absolutely convincing, indicates that 
the eross-out device tends to be consistent in its 
effectiveness. 

The results of the study ineline the writer to 
feel reasonably justified in drawing the follow- 
ing conelusions: 

(1) The R—-W formula would be more re- 
liable if the student is required to indicate the 
basis for judging an item to be false. Before 


used, 
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devising the cross-out technique, the writer gave 
at Coker College twenty-one true-false tests, 
for which the directions were approximately 
those quoted below. 

If you think a statement is TRUE, write a plus 
If you think 
a statement is False, in whole or in part, write a 


sign in the blank printed before it. 
minus sign in the blank printed before it. Your 
score will be the number of items right minus the 
Any blank containing 


number of items 


both a plus and a minus sign will be scored as 


wrong. 


wrong. 
For the 
writer computed the average reliability of these 
tests. The 
average reliability for the R- W formula when 


purposes of a rough comparison 


This average was found to be .44. 
oD 


applied to the experimental tests was .56 (see 
accompanying table). It will be recalled that 
in the experimental tests the student used the 
cross-out method to indicate the basis of each 
item judged to be false. 

(2) The R-—W formula reduces reliability 
when the cross-out method of judging false 
items is used. In the experiment, the average 
reliability was reduced from .67 to .56. 

(3) When the ecross-out method is used re- 
liability is higher when the student is given 
credit for the number of items he judges cor- 
rectly according to the directions for the test. 

(4) The eross-out method makes the reliabil- 
ity much greater than it would be if the R- W 
formula is used without it. In this study it 
raised the average reliability from .44 to .67. 

(5) The teacher’s judgment as to whether the 
proper basis of judging an item to be false has 
been indicated by the student affects the re- 
liability when the cross-out method is used. In 
six of the twenty-five tests used in this study 
the scores of a large number of students were 
greatly modified by the teacher’s judgment of 
the proper basis for judging an item to be false. 
In four of them the reliability was higher than 
it was when credit was given for judging cor- 
rectly any false item for which any basis of 
falsity whatever was indicated by the student. 
In the other two tests the reliability was low- 
ered when items were counted wrong because 
an unsatisfactory basis of falsity was indicated 
by the student. Reliabilities were raised from 
59 to .69; .75 to .76; .13 to .15; .41 to .64. 
They were lowered from .81 to .70; from .69 to 
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.63. These figures must not be taken too seri- 
ously, but it is not unlikely that a teacher who 
has earefully constructed and analyzed true- 
false items can raise the reliability of tests by 
refusing credit for judging any false item for 
which a satisfactory basis of judgment is not 
the student. In case, occa- 


indicated by any 


sional and unanticipated application of this de- 


vice should encourage sincere judgments by the 
students. 

(6) The eross-out method probably reduces 
guessing to a minimum in judging true-false 
This conclusion is supported by the 
the R-W 
used along with the cross-out method. 
themselves uniformly testify to their realization 


items. 
formula is 
Students 


lower reliabilities when 


of this facet. 

(7) The cross-out method has specifie diag- 
nostic value in determining the student’s com- 
prehension of the test items. Many students 
have said that they realize this fact. 

(8) The makes true-false 
tests a task of reasoning as well as of recall. 
Student opinion this 
Moreover, the time consumed in taking tests by 
this method is uniformly greater because of the 


eross-out method 


supports conclusion. 


seriousness with which the students judge the 
items. 

(9) There may be several ways of satisfac- 
torily indicating a valid basis for judging an 
item to be false. 

(10) Students prefer the cross-out method 
because it eliminates the R- W method of seor- 
ing. This preference is explained by their feel- 
ing that they get credit for all that they ac- 
complish. 

(11) The use of this kind of examination is 
an incentive to the teacher to have a critical 
knowledge of his subject. Without this knowl- 
edge he is incapable of correctly evaluating the 
basis of judgment indicated by the student. 

(12) The reliability of short tests is greatly 
increased by the cross-out metho. 

(13) The reliability of long tests seems to be 
little affected by either method of scoring when 
the cross-out method is used in judging items. 
This fact may be evidence that the cross-out de- 
vice is a stabilizer of reliability. 

(14) When the eross-out method is used it is 
unnecessary for the test constructor to make 
the true and the false items equal in number. 
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He makes each item true or false, accordingly 
as he thinks it will best test the student’s know]- 
edge. For this reason artificiality of wording 
san be greatly reduced and the student will have 
no reason to check over his test to see whether 
he has judged as many items false as true, a 
rather prevalent practice where students are 
accustomed to have an equal number of true 
and false items in their tests. 
W. A. Barton, Jr. 
COKER COLLEGE 
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